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MARCHIONESS DE SEVIGNE. 
[With a Portrait.] 


HOUGH the life of this lady affords no circumstances 

of a very extraordinary nature, her excellent “ Let- 

ters” justly entitle her to a place in a work devoted to the 

service of the female sex. . | 

Maria de Rabutin, Marchioness de Sevigné, ‘was of 

noble descent, and born Feb. §, 1626. When little more 

than a year old, she lost her father, who was killed July 22, 
1627, at the descent of the English upon the Isle of Rhé, 

where he commanded a company of volunteers.’ 

‘he graces of her mind and person at the age of eighteen: 


induced Henry Marquis of Sevigné, Governor of Fougeres,” 


to offer her his hand, and they were married Aug. 1, 1644. 
By this marriage she had a son ‘and a daughter; but 
seven years after (1651) her husband was killed in ad 
with the Chevalier D’Albret. 'Télhe education and accom- 
plishment of her children she’ now entirely devoted her- 
self, and with the happiest suecess. Her daughter svas 
married Japa29, 1669, to the Count of Grignan, who ¢on- 
ducted he Provence. o 
Madame de Sevigné consoled herself by writing frequent 
letters to her daughter, and fell at last the victim to het 
VOL, VII. U maternal 
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matetma! tenderness. In one of her visits to Grignan, she 
fatigued berself so much during the sickness of her daugh- 
ter, that she was seized with a fever, which carried her off 
on the 14th of January, 1696. We have two portraits of 
Madame de Sevigné ; the one by the Count de Bussi, the 
other by Madame de la Fayette. The first exhibits her 
defects ; the second her excellencies. Bussi describes her 
as a lively gay coquette, a lover of flattery, fond of titles, 
honour, and distinction: M. de la Fayette, as a woman of 





‘wit and good sense, as possessed of a noble soul, formed 


for dispensing benefits, incapable Of debasing herself by 
avarice, and blessed with a generous, obliging, and faithful 
heart. Both these portraits are in some measure just. 
That she was vain-glorious appears evident from her own 
letters, which, on the other hand, exhibit undoubted proofs 
of her virtue and goodness of heart. 

This illustrious lady was acquainted with all the wits of 
her age. It is said that she decided the famous dispute 
between Perrault and Boileau concerning the preference of 
the antients to the moderns, thus,---“* The antients are the 
finest, and we are the prettiest.” She left behind her a 
most valuable collection of letters, the best edition of 
which is that of 1775, in 8 vels, 12mo. ‘“ These letters,” 
says Voltaire, “‘ are filled with aneedotes written with 
freedom, and in a natural and animated style; are an 
excellent criticism upon studied letters of wit, and still more 
upon those fictitious letters which aim at the epistolary 
style, by a recital of false sentiments and — — 
t to an imaginary correspondent.” It were to 
wished that a proper selection had been made of these let- 
ters. It is difficult to read eight volumes of letters, which, 
though inimitably written, present frequent repetitions, and 
are often filled with trifles. What makes them in general, 

haps, so interesting, is, that they are in part historical. 

may be looked on as a relation of the manners, the 

ton, the genius, the fashions, the etiquette, which reigned 
in the court of Louis XIV. They contain many — 
anecdotes 
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anecdotes no where else to be found: but these excellencies 
would be still more striking, were they sometimes stripped 
of that niultitude of domestic affairs and minute incidents 
which ought naturally to die with the mother and the 
daughter. A volume entitled Sevigniana was published at 
Paris in 1756, which is nothing more than a collection of 
the fine sentiments, literary and histofical anecdotes, and 
moral apothegms, scattered throughout these letters, 

To these letters some French lines have been applied, of 
which the following may serve as a translation : 






























In them bright Eloquence doth always smile ; 
Refin’d the sense, and ie yo oo : 

They move, instruct, and sweet delight impart; 
The force of reason, and the charms of art. 







THE OLD WOMAN. 


NO, XLV. 


gee my labours have been, in a great meastité, 
devoted to the instruction or reformation of young 
ladies, by whom they are principally read, yet there seems 
to be no just reason why I should not occasionally pay at- 
tention to old women like myself. Numbers of this de- 
scription, no doubt, honour my lucubrations with their 
perusal; and, though age certainly has given them expe- 
rience, it has not always conferred wisdom, or exempted 
them from the follies and errors which, at this period of 
life, lessen esteem and diminish utility. 

In my review of the existing manners of too numerous @ 
body of women who have arrived at a matronal age, I shall 
study to avoid offence, but, at the same time, not forget 
what is due to propriety and truth. It is an old maximy 
that “ the way to pore is never too late ;” and, 
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12 may be added, that no one is too wise to learn. I shall, 
therefore, present a mirror, which, if it does not flatter, 
will at least have the merit of not distorting, the features, 
or caricaturing the object represented. 

I premise, that an old woman may be one of the most 
respectable and useful beings on earth, and that it is always 
her own fault if she is not treated with attention and re- 
gard; but to deserve the homage of the sensible, and the 
esteem of the good, she must act a consistent and natural 
character, and not appear in masquerade, If she aflects 
the airs of a miss in her teens, and assumes the dress of 
juvenility ; if she haunts places of public resort, with a 
vain attempt to excite admiration ; if she paints, patches, 
and ogles, talks insipid nonsense, or delights in frivolity ; 
if she is ‘ contemptuously silent, fond of censure, sullen, 
or unamiable, she bas no just pretensions to respect, and 
will infallibly be ridiculed and despised. 

To follow every fugitive fashion, reflects no credit even 
on youth and beauty ; but for age and wrinkles to be con- 
stantly adopting every variation made by the capricious 
goddess of ‘Taste, evinces, at once, a light head and a 
depraved heart. To see gray hairs curled over the tem- 
pies, is only like decorating a death’s head with triumphal 
yrnaments, however becoming it may be to early youth ; 
and to observe an old woman drawing the notice of the 
public to her ancles by the ribands with which they are 
bound, as if suffering from a sprain, can only excite sen- 
sations of pity or disgust. ‘The delicate white muslin dress 
is no bad emblem of virgin innocence, and serves to add 
grace to beauty; but to see the light drapery floating over 
the unweildy limbs of age, or wrapping the clumsy waist of 
the mother of a family, ill accords with my sense of pro- 

riety in regard to female attire. 

But, though the aged may violate decorum in the style 
or mode of dress, this is but a slight peccadillo or spot in 
the character, compared with the much grosser deyiations 
from natural dignity, which are every day witnessed, when 

we 
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we contemplate the manners, habits, conversation, and pur- 
suits, of our fashionable belles. 

The manners, indeed, of numbers, whom years and ob- 
servation ought to Kave taught better, set all decorum at 
defiance. Pert, flippant, affectedly gay, labouring to 
conceal the ravages of time, and yet every moment prov- 
ing the devastations they have made, we often see matrons 
in reality mere boarding-school misses in the appearance 
which they wish to exhibit. Equally vain, and equally 
frivolous, they evince an immoderate degree of fondness 
for every idle amusement ; and are as indifferent about the 
credit and the happiness of their families, as if neither 
nature nor religion imposed any duties upon them, and 
which, indeed, it is highly criminal to neglect. 

As for their habits, they are so importantly influenced 
by their manners, and so closely connected with them, 
that it is impossible to institute a discrimination between 
them. Habits of expensive show, of destructive idleness, 
of wanton folly, and proud resistance to the will of their 
husbands, however just, characterize a considerable num- 
ber of the married women of the present age ; and apply 
not solely to those who have youth and inexperience to 
plead, but more strongly to such as are advanced in life, 
and have suffered every evil propensity to gain ground by 
indulgence. 

The conversation of old women I will not attempt to 
describe, except negatively, I shall therefore only re- 
mark, that it ought not to be idle, light, nor censorious; 
that it should neither be gloomy nor gay ; but mixed ana 
tempered with sweetness, with discretion, and wisdom ; 
and should flow from a heart evidently tinctured with mild- 
ness, humanity, and moral feeling. In a word, when the 
conversation of aged females exclusively turns on topics of 
dress, scandal, fashions, novels, and nonsense of that kind, 
we may safely set them down for being either ignorant or 
depraved, cither weak or worthless, 
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In regard to the pursuits of a majority of old ladies, 
who move, or fancy they have a right to move, in the cir- 
cle of fashion, we shall find them “treading close on the 
heels of thair daughters and grand- daughters sooo“ pleased, ed 
like them, “ with a feather, and tckled with a straw.” We 
shall tind the public walk, the playhouse, the concert, the 
ball; in short, whatever can allure the giddy, or amuse the 
trifling, crowded as much with mothers as daughters, with 
antiquated virgins at forty, as much as with sprightly 
fifteen, 

But to dwell longer on this picture is neither grateful to 
my heart, nor, probably, will be attended with any good 
eflect to my sisters in years. I shall, therefore, shift the 
scene, and present an amiable, but genuine, portrait from 
the life which I invite, exhort, and beseech, my readers to 
copy, as far as their relative situations and circumstances 
furnish them with the means and opportunity. 

Hortensia Mildmay, at her first entrance into life, was 
one of the most beauuful and lovely of her sex, . She had 
been well instructed in every usejul art, and every liberal 
accomplishment, under the auspices of an excellent mo- 
ther; but her natural good taste and good sense led her to 
cultivate her mind, and improve her manners, infinitely 
beyond the plan of education which had been prescribed 
by her own assiduity and attention, Instead of idle or 
pernicious novels, she read the best books in her native 
language ; and, instead of inntating every giddy votary of 
fashion, and vying with her in dress and tinery, she studied 
more what was becoming to her person, and suitable to 
her situation, than what others wore, or wished to obtain. 

Beture the bloom of youth had in the least begun to 
fade, or any power to please was decayed, she became a 
bappy wife and a mother. As soon as her children were 
capable of receiving the first rudiments of instruction, she 
began to form their tender minds; and, in proportion as 
they grew tp so as to demand more of her maternal care, 
she gradually withdrew trom the haunts of fashion ; and, 
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centering her whole happiness in her duty, assumed, and 
admirably supported, the character of the matron, before 
numbers of -her original acquaintances had learned to re- 
flect on the purposes for which they were sent into the 
world. 

Yet, though Hortensia discharged every duty of a wife 
and a mother with the most sedulous attention, and sought 
no other plaudits but those of a husband who appreciated 
her virtues as they deserved, and the gratulations of her 
own heart, she neither became gloomy nor censorious, 
Her natural vivacity was only converted mto another and 
more honourable channel: it was employed to diffuse 
cheerfulness over her family, and to heighten the enjoy- 
ment of those friends with whom she still wished to remain 
mtimate. 

As her daughters arrived at maturity, she thought it was 
only performing a necessary part of their education, which 
she had constantly superintended, to introduce them into 
life herself. She, therefore, once more, occasionally mixed 
with the world ; but took care, by her conduct, her dress, 
and her conversation, to maintain the dignity of a matron, 
and to show that she was neither jealous of youthful charms, 
nor envious of the attentions paid to superior rank or beauty, 
She was the guide and the director of her offspring, not their 
rival or jailer: she led them, indeed, into the flowe ry 
paths of innocent pleasure; but she first took care to inspire 
them with good principles, with just notions, and with pru- 
dent foresight, that they might not incur the danger or dise 
grace of deviating into error, or of being deceived by every 
flattering appearance, 

Having : performed every thing that an affectionate mother 
owes to “her children, and seen them all creditably and 
agreeably settled in life, she had only her conjugal duties to 
attend to; and in these she is a pattern for her sex. At the age 

of sixty, her manners and her conversation have sufficient 
charms to engage the esseem and affection of strangers ; and 
to 
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to her husband, who knows the pure soutce from whence all 
her natural or acquired accomplishments flow, she is no 
less dear, nor less tenderly loved, than when in the blush- 
ing bloom of youth. In a word, by wisely adapting her- 
self to her situation, she retains, and will ever retain, the 
affection of her husband, the esteem of her friends, and the 
admiration of the world. 





a 
THE VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


NO, XIII, 


EFORE I proceed with my account of the mecting 
between Somerset and Harriet, I cannot omit tran- 
scribing a letter from Mrs, Woolcomb, which afforded me 
great satisfaction, as it convinced me that I was right in 
believing that the natural good sense of Miss Somerton 
would, in time, lead her to surmount habitual errors ; but, 
though every just praise should be paid to the laudable 
exertions of Clara, it is but fair that her husband should 
receive his share :---but of his conduct her letter will afford 
the best proof, 


*¢ London, Jan. 1801. 
‘* Dear Madam, 


* AvartLinG myself of your kind permission to write 
to you with the unreserved confidence of friendship, a 
permission which does me honour, as it proves that you 
form a better opinion of me than I dared venture to hope, 
I address you now with undescribable pleasure, in the con- 
sciousness of having that to communicate which may tend 
to confirm that opinion, I know you have too much can- 
dour tv impute what I[ have said to egotism; for, if I am 
capable of one praiseworthy act, it is from your instruc- 

tions 
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tions I first derived the impulse ; and in what follows you 
will find an impartial statement of my conduct. 

‘‘ Mr. Woolcomb, having some business to transact with 
his agent in town, obtained leave of absence, and I attended 
him hither, We took lodgings in Sackville Street; andI soon 
seceivedgratulatory visitsfrom several of my former acquaint- 
ance. My husband, to gratify me, made.it his study to engage 
me daily in fresh parties of pleasure; the consequence 
was, that I took cold, and was confined to my apartment, 
J neither wished nor expected that Woolcomb would refrain 
from his usual mode of living, which, according to his cir- 
cle of associates, could not but be occasionally gay ; and, 
though he paid me the compliment of his company for a 
day or two, I soon prevailed upon him to partake of the 
amusements in which his friends importuned him to share, 
These engagements, however, became so frequent, that I 
cannot deny but I felt some degree of uneasiness; but, 
recollecting your sentiments respecting the reproaches of a 
wile, Lovercame my natural petulance so far as to appear 
easy and cheerful. 

**One evening my husband exceeded his usual time of 
absence: I had not seen him the whole day; and my 
heart sickened with the apprehension of an alienation of 
his afiection. Unable to take any rest, I threw on a warm 
dressing-gown, and stood at the drawing-room window, 
anxiously straining my eyes in every direction with the 
expectation of behol ding him :---he soon came; but, how 
were all my feelings of impatient affection changed to hor- 
ror, when | behe! . him accompanied by a creature, whose 
dress marked her of the lowest order of depraved nature, 
and who seemed ss ‘sides in a state of complete inebriation ! 
Woolcomb supported her in his arms, passed the house, 
and called a coach from the stand, into which he accom- 
panied her ;---so long, my senses remained perfect ; but the 
agony of my mind at length overcame me, @ad I fell with 
such a dead weight on the bars of th® balcony, that I re- 
ceived a severe contusion in my head, Roused by the 
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violence of the blow, I crawled to my bed, without alarm- 
ing any of the family. About three o’clock Woolcomb 
returned; he seemed greatly alarmed to find me in such 
a state, and vainly tried to learn the cause: [ shrunk from 
his caresses, and attributed every expression of concern 
to hypocrisy and affectation. Finding every effort to please 
or accommodate me fruitless, he grew sullen, and left me 
with an appearance of displeasure which affected me even 
more than his inconstancy had done. He had not been 
long gone when a letter came for him; it was written by a 
woman: curiosity would have induced me to open it; but 
a moment’s reflection convinced me that by such an ac- 
tion I should lose his esteem for ever. 

“* When he returned, I was rather better in health, and 
strove to meet him with apparent cheerfulness; but the 
effect cost me infinite pains. The letter laid on the table; 
he took it up, without any apparent emotion, and began 
to read: when he had finished the letter, instead of giving it 
to me, as is his custom, he put it in his pocket, and walked 
about the room. 

* Do you dine at home to-day ?’---I asked, as mildly 
as I could; but my voice faltered. He looked at me, and 
rephed— 

‘ If you wish it,’ 

* Certainly,’ said I: ‘your company is always a plea- 
sure to me.’ 

* It has not been so these two last days, I should ima- 
gine,’ said he, carelessly ; * but I] am happy to find your 
good humour restored,’ 

** T smiled, and he seated himself beside me. 

* Clara, this mildness is more than I expected. I know 
all that you have suffered through a mistaken idea; for- 
give my saying, that your want of confidence has been 
your punishment. The woman you saw with me is an un- 
fortunate creature, whose present afflictions, though in- 
creased by guilt, claim our compassion. I rescued her 
from the brutal assault of her husband, to whom she 
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accidentally applied for relief when perishing with 
want. Scarcely able to move with the bruises he had in- 
flicted, she must have been the victim of his resentment, 
had I not been successful in relieving her, and assisting 
her to her lodgings. I beheld you at the window, and 
should have explained all this, but for your alarming ill- 
ness, and subsequent coldness. How, my love, could you 
yield to a weakness so unworthy of you, as to think I 
could for a moment be attracted by such an object? The 
note I have just received is from her; she expresses the 
utmost penitence for her past transgressions, and solicits 
advice for her future conduct.---If you, Clara, would con- 
descend to save a poor wretch from complete perdition, 

perhaps you might point out some method by which she 
might be yet made useful to society.’ 

“ Ah! Madam---with what emotion did I listen to my 
busband. f recollected, with remorse and confusion, my 
conduct in one instance ; and in this I resolved to make 
atonement, 

‘* Woolcomb seemed much pleased by my determina- 
tion ; and to-night I have promised to accompany him to 
the apartment of this woman, who was so near sowing the 
seeds of discord between us ; but, by the kind forbearance 
of my husband, may now be a means of increasing our 
esteem for each other. 

‘‘ Adieu, dear Madam !---my husband is waiting for me 
to attend bim on ow proposed nocturnal excursion : at my 
return I will trouble you with further particulars, 


“ C, WooLcomB. 
“ To Mrs, Singleton.” 
(To be continued.) 
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RULES NECESSARY TO BE OBSERVED IN THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 


To Parents, Conductors of Families, &c. 








F your children should be of the unruly sort, fail not 
perpetually admonishing them with threats, but be sure 
never to carry them into execution, lest you should by any 
means harden them, If they should cry for any thing which 
comes before them, remonstrate with them, and tell them 
it is not good for them; if they desist, it is well; if not, 
you have nothing more to do than to bid them be good, 
and grant them their desire, as such a mode of proceeding 
will ensure obedience to your commands fer the future. 
Have 4 nursery, but never suffer them te be in it, as there 
would be a danger of their contracting the ill habits of the 
servant, If they cry for a picture hanging up, or for any 
ornament, let them have it, remembering they are but 
children, and therefore must be amused :---if they break it, 
what signifies? It only denotes your affection for them in 
having suffered them first to have it. Never rebuke them, 
supposing they should speak in an austere, haughty style to 
the servants, as that will tend to show their superiority. 
Whenever you have company, let them be present; and, 
if they should be noisy and troublesome, you have this con- 
solation, that other people’s children are as bad. 

The foregoing rules will, if observed, inevitably produce 
peace and good order in your family ; and, should they 
prove to have been any way instrumental to the end for 
which they are intended, you may, perhaps, be again fa- 
voured with similar conciliating advice from 

Your humble servant, 
Ironicus, 
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THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER; 
OR, THE SCHOOL FOR LEVITY. 


A NOVEL. 


CHAP. IV. 
[Continued from p. 164.] 


HE major soon returned to his regiment; and Ed- 
wards, with the confidence of grateful friendship, 
communicated to him what had passed. 

‘* And so, my fine fellow!” cried Clatterton, when 
he had finished his recital, “ you are cauglit, at last‘?--- 
Well !---take care ;---if all proves right, I am well pleased. 
I own I had some notion of your being attached to rey ; 
---if 30, hang me when I seek to separate you :---now the 
prize is my own; for she is a bewitching girl, faith !” 

Edwards expressed his surprise at this declaration from 
the Viscount of an attachment to Miss Evelyn, as he looked 
upon the proposed match merely as a piceé of family ar- 
Ta ent. 

‘“ Why---it is true,” said Clatterton, “ IT never thought 
very sertously of her; but, perhaps, that was owing to a 
foolish whim which took possession of my mind. 1 will 
reveal to you the particulars ; and I assure you, my young 
friend, that it is a great proof of my esteem. After the 
death of my parents, I was left to the care of my gr 
father, at Evelyn Hall. My uncle, Sir Edward, was theh 
about nineteen, and I had ever ‘been particularly favoured 
by him. About a mile from the hall,’ at the parsonage 
house, lived Agatha Milford, a lovely, artless grt 3 her 
age was But fifteen; and, young as I then was, TI can ‘re- 
member the captivating beauty of her person, and sweet- 
ness of manner. Unknéwn to his family, Sir Edward had 
cherished an attachment to this girl, which was returned 
by her with the most disinterested affection. Being a mere 

von, VIII, X child, 
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child, I was permitted to accompany my uncle whenever 
he visited Agatha; and, perhaps, to those early scenes 
of love 1 may attribute the romantic ideas I have often 
given way to. Agatha always caressed me fondly; and 
her bare injunction was sufficient to keep me silent on the 
subject of my uncle’s visits, which continued till I was sent 
on my travels. I was absent five years; and, when I re- 
turned, found my uncle marricd---but not to Agatha ; and, 
when introduced to Lady Evelyn, I beheld, to my great 
mortification, a perfect stranger, instead of the beloved 
friend I had anxiously longed to embrace. I soon inter- 
rogated Sir Edward concerning her ; his answers were cold 
and reserved ; but a sigh broke from him, and I perceived 
that he was not happy: he had sacrificed love and honour 
to family pride and ambition. In vain did I enquire for 
Agatha :---her father had been dead two years, and she 
had forsaken the house ; but whether happily or unhappily 
situated I could not learn. There was an air of mystery 
in all my uncle’s sreplies, that puzzled me: at length he 
called me one day into his chamber 

‘ Clatterton,’ said he, ‘I am about to place a trust in 

ou of aserious nature; and, light and frivolous as you are 
mm general, I expect you will, in this, be prudent. Here 
is the picture of Agatha Milford :---I cannot behold it 
without feeling a secret pang. I once loved her ;---and, I 
know, even you regarded her sufficiently to make her re- 
semblance valuable to you.---Take it ! 1 know not whether 
the original is still living; nor can I reveal to you the par- 
ticulars of our separation at present.---I am now going to 
Antigua :---should you ever hear of her, let me know; 
but take no other steps in the affair, as you value my 
friendship.’ 

**T took the portrait, and gazed on the resemblarice 
with emotions I hardly then knew the nature of. My uncle 
departed with his regiment, of which he was colonel; and 
his wife, perhaps, feeling too forcibly the neglect of a man 
who had merely married her through motives "ey 
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dignity, lived but a few months.after their separation ; 
since that time I have been unsuccessful in my search after 
Agatha.---But, why should I repine ?---if she lives, it is 
notfor me; and, perhaps, the dear girl has made a more 
happy choice.---Georgiana shall now be mine ; and, I hope, 
dear Frank, you will beat the bushes for your fly-away 
with better luck.” 

Edwards made few comments, but, in his heart, doubted 
whether he should be more successful than his friend ; 
and, the regiment being shortly after removed to a town 
within thirty miles of London, he again became a prey to 
the most unceasing anxiety. One day, when he returned to 
his apartment to dress, his servant informed him that a 
message had been sent from the inn, requesting his 
attendance on a gentleman who had refused to send his 
name, Edwards was much surprised, but resolved to at- 
tend the summons; and, as soon as he was dressed, re- 
paired, alone, to the inn. He was immediately shewn into 
an epartment, where he found a youth, of whose features, 
he imagined, he had some recollection; but, it being then 
twilight, he could not be certain. The stranger, without 
giving him time to speak, rose to receive him ;. and, ac- 
costing him by his name, said 

“ I should apologize to you for neglecting to acquaint 
you with the name of the person who has thus presumed 
to solicit your company, but that I know you would be 
equally unacquainted with that as with my person; and 
the business I have with you is of a nature that must ren- 
der form immaterial,” 

He seemed embarrassed .as he spoke; and Edwards 
waited, in mute astonishment, the result of this strange 








adventure. ‘ 
** Have you dined ?” asked the stranger; again address 
ing him. 


Edwards said he had pot; and, upon invitation, con- 
sented to stay at the inn. During dinner, the stranger 
X2 spoke 
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anette tl 
spoke little, appeared thoughtful, and frequently sighed : 
when the wine was brought, he smiled 

** | am but a poor Rice at a bottle, Mr. Edwards 5 
you will excuse me hope :---my first glass must be 
to the girl of my heart. » 

He filled: de “Pew followed his example ;---and the 
stranger, hending over his glass, said——— 

* To the health of Matilda Aubrey.” 

“ Do you know her?’ asked Edwards, starting, and 
putting down the glass. 

“* Intimately,” replied his companion ; “and it is con- 
cerning her you see me here.---And, now, tell me honestly 
the terms you are upon with that lady.” 

Edwards hesitated. 

** Your question, Sir, is abrupt, not to say rude; and I. 
know not whether | should answer it or not.” 

** Just as you please,” returned the other, coldly; “ cnly. 
understand this---l am authorised by the lady herself to 
make the enquiry.—-In fact, | am her brother--+l thing 
you must haye perceived the resemblance. She has in: 
formed me of your acquaintance at Canterbury, an inti+ 
macy which she thinks on with pleasure. Her friends 
are urgent for her to marry; but the mah they have 
selected for her is not the object of her choice :~--you will 
pardon my plainness, now, I trust, and honour me with 
your real sentiments.” 

* Undoubtedly,” replied Edwards, “ The admiration 
your sister excited in my heart, I may say, almost claims 
the tenderest name ; and I doubt not that a further ace 
quaintance would confirm that claim. But it would ill 
become me.to encourage a partiality on either side, which 
ma ultimately involve us both in distress ; for, heve I cane 

declare, | have ucither fortune nor expectations be- 
yond my daily pay.’ 
“Phat is immaterial, Sir,” replied the stranger, hastily. 
* If, your affection is sapported by honoureble views, the 
tortyne of my sister will, ) ween of age, be amply sufficient.” 
“ Excuse 
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‘** Excuse me, Mr. Aubrey,” interrupted Edwards; “ I 
would not be so base as to steal into a family, who, know- 
ing my pretensions, would refuse me with scorn.” 

“« I see how it is, Sir,” said Aubrey, colouring highly; 
‘* you varnish over your want of love for my sister by this 
plausible parade of honour.” 

“| know not, Sir,” returned Edwards, haughtily, “ whe- 
ther you seek, by this interference, to befriend or insult 
me; but you mistake me much, if your last sentence ex- 
pressed your opinion of me.---] admire, nay, love Miss 
Aubrey too well to suffer her to disgrace herself.” 

Aubrey covered his face with his hands, and seemed much 
agitated,---Edwards proceeded 

‘* Your zeal in your sister’s behalf may lead you to her 
injury. and, were | dishonourable enough, I might avail 
myself of your favour: but, I see, you are young and 
inexperienced ;---and to that I impute your generous er- 
ror,” j 

“* You are right!” exclaimed his companion ; “ ‘tis my 
youth and mexperence that urges me to this :---then you 
positively decline an alliance with-Matilda Aubrey ?” 

** Do not interpret. so hastily,” interrupted Edwards ; 
‘‘were you authorised to propose one, I should answer 
you differently :---but concluding, from what you have said, 
that the family of that lady is wealthy and respectable, I 
am too conscious of the, disadvantages I labour under to 
presume to hope for such an union ; itis, therefore, bet- 








ter for the peace of both that we see each other no moray 


---honour, duty, every consideration, require the 
fice ; and, I have no doubt, as it is the greatest on my 
side, it is the more my duty to enforce it.” 

‘“‘ Ah, heavens!” exclaimed Aubrey, falling back in 
his chair, ** then all is lost !” 

The tears started to his eyes, and he seemed nearly 
fainting. Edwards sprung from his seat, and flew to his 


support, ~ 
X 3 “ Amiable 
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** Amiable youth ! why this excessive sensibilty ?” 

He took one of his hands,---it was cold and white as 
marble. A sudden idea darted across his mind, as he 
gazed upon the now inahimate features of his companion ; 
he loosened his collar, to give him eir---every thing con- 
spired to convince him it was Matilde Aubrey. Her come 
plexidn, datkened by art, had, fora while, deceived him ; 
and he now pressed her with a wild transport of astonishr 
ment and rapture to his beuting heart. 

When Matilda revived, she found that her secret was 
discovered; and she hid her face in his bosom, while 
a torrent of tears served to relieve her. Edwards soon urged 
an explanation. 

** Forgive this rash step,” said she, recovering some de- 
gree of composure ; “ extremity, only, bas driven me to 
it. I wished to try your principles before I put myself in 
= power ;->-that trial has answered my most sanguine 

opes. I have now no other fear than that of suffering 
in your opinion; however, 1 would have you be assured, 
that, with all this apparent impradence, there are bounds 
beyond which I will not transgress.” 

She spoke with assumed dignity, and Edwards listened 
in silent attention. 

1 have not deceived you in respect to my family ; my 
fortune will be ample ; and in twelve months I shail be of 
age’; and, if you please to accept the profiered gift, this 
hand shall then be your's. I see your surprise---l guess 
what you would say. But, hear me :---had I staid longer 
with my friends, I should have been urged.into an alliance 
contrary to my inclination ; in preference to which, 1 chose 
to adopt this plan, eccentric as it may seem to @ narrow, 
prejudiced mind :---mine is not such---and I seek m your's 
a congenial soul. I have an mdependent income ;---and 
here | wish to live, awhile, retired and concealed from my 
friends.---Your society shall alone enliven my solitude ; 


and we shall thereby form a friendship which years of formal 


courtship 
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courtship might not efiect, Jt now rests with you to pers 
tect or destroy my plan.” 

Whatever Edwards thought, he could not possibly start 
any objections to measures prompted by the most gencrous 
aitachment; and, to the purity.of his own intentions, he 
trusted to avoid any. evil consequences: he therefore 
thanked her, in the most ardent terms, for the confidence 
she ventured ta repose in him, and with ease arranged 
every thing for .her accommodation.---A partinents ‘were 
taken for her at a farm-house some distance from the 
town, where she was to pass for his sister, 

The novelty of this aflair fora while diverted Edwards 
from all thoughts of the inconveniencies with which it must 
be attended; and the frequent absence of .Clatterton left 
him at liberty to see Matilda oftener than he otherwise 
could have done, as he was, equally with the other 
officers, excluded by the peremptory eommand of Matilda 
from any share wp the secret, 

At every visit Edwards found some new charm in Me- 
tilda; and the variety of amusements with which she studied 
to beguile the hours he passed with her, kept aweke his 
attention, and commanded his admipativn : -ber voice was 
fine, and she played exquisitely on the harpsichori, to 
which Edwards ever listened with rapture. Sometimes she 
would arrange her apartment tastefully with flowers, and, 
in a fancied, romantic dress, surprise him with the beauty 
of her person ; et another time, relying solely on the pow- 
ers of persuasive eloquence, she would read her favourite 
authors to him, and make.such comments:as proved ‘both 
the strength of her understanding, and the wild eccentri- 
city of her ideas. Edwards was entranced by the delusive 
magic; and insensibly devoted the greatest part of his 
‘time to her, notwithstanding the raillery of his associates, 

Clatterton’s last excursion to town had been to at- 
range the preliminaries of his marriage with Miss Evelyn, 
who solicited only a protraction of time, previous to giving 
her final consent. What sceset, cherished hope — this 
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desire for procrastination may be guessed; but reason ever 
controuled the hopes and wishes of Georgiana ; and, in this 
case, she almost believed hope to be unreasonable. 

Clatterton, though a successful suitor, returned to —— 
with a depression of spirits he would not account for ; nor 
could Edwards, conscious as he was of his own duplicity, 
urge him to a disclosure. 

The total seclusion in which Matilda, by choice, lived, 
rendered it no difficult task for them to keep their occa- 
sional intercourse a secret from the rest of the officers ; 
and, though Edwards felt some pain by the restraint, deli- 
cacy withheld him from giving the least hint of it to Miss 
Aubrey. 

One day he found her with a newspaper in her hand ; 
she pointed out to him the paragraph she had been reading, 
in which was contained a description of her person, and an 
earnest entreaty for her to return, if safe, to her friends. 

** And what is your intention, my dear Matilda,” asked 
Edwards, with a look of solicitude. 

“ How can you ask that question?” she replied, re- 

chfully. * After having dared to do what I have done, 
it is strange that you should suppose me easily shaken.--- 
No! Edwards; the reasons whieh then impelled me to a 
step so unprecedented, so full of danger, are now strength- 
ened :---your honourable conduct, your disinterestedness, 
prove to me, that the sacrifices 1 have made, and am still 
ready to make, are too little to prove the strength of my 
esteem---my affection.” 

Edwards felt oppressed.—— 

** But, when I reflect on the sufferings of your friends, 
think me not ungrateful, if I utter a wish to have them al- 
leviated.” 

“ You are in an error,” she returned, with a quick 
blush; “I have no parents to whom the implicit obe- 
dience prescribed by custom might be due: the claims of 
my friends are imaginary, and neither my reason nor my 
4nclination subscribe to them,---It is true, 1 have one rela- 
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tive to whom I would not willingly give pain’; but, as that 
one will be but an ideal sufferer, and my conduct must 
be, in the end, a temporal advantage, I acquit myself of 
injustice or ingratitude in acting as I do; and, even were 
it otherwise, I fear my heart would be a truant to the 
cause. But, are you tired of my society, Edwards? Have 
I been deceived in supposing you capable of that pure 
friendship with which my bosom glows? If you wish to 
retract your engagement with me, speak candidly---I scorn 
dissimulation---s ou know I do ;---perhaps too much so in 
the opinion of those who are fettered by the shackles of 
prejudice : it is for this, perhaps, you no longer love me.” 

Edwards, hurt by a supposition which seemed to accuse 
him of ingratitude, was eloquent in his endeavours to re- 
move such an idea from her miad, 

“« But, whatever delight I may feel, dearest Matilda,” 
he added, ‘ it must be damped by the reflection, that I 
am able to make such poor compensation for an attach- 
mento noble ;---nay, worse---to avail myself of a woman’s 
generosity, to my own exaltation, and her abasement,” 

“ Another such sentence as that banishes me for ever,” 
said Matilda. “ Poor compensation!---all the riches of 
the eastern world---the never-fading wreaths of fame-~- 
would affotd less satisfaction than your confidence,---your 
firm sale? rena ' “ in 

To have harboured a thought derogatory to the virtue 
Matilda would have seemed, to the mind of Edwards, the 
basest perfidy ; to have been himself the destroyer of that 
virtue, he would have conceived himself the veriest mon- 
ster in existence ; yet that which appears a crime in con- 
templation is too often palliated m the commission by 
progressive circumstances ; and the repugnance it should 
excite sleeps, tilt the hour of repentance arrives, Such was 
the case with Edwards: involved in an attachment which 
excited the tenderest emotions, tulled in imaginary secu- 
rity by the plausible and enthusiastic arguments of Ma- 
tilda, and relying too strongly upon his own ‘honour, 
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Edwards suffered himself to be thrown off his guard’ by the o 
fascinating blandishments of his enchantress ; yet his re- « 
morse seemed to be stronger upon the occasion than-that w 
of Matilda: he condemned himself as the sole aggressor ; c: 
and, now, alternately wished for and dreaded the day that tl 
should unite them. Matilda uttered not a reproachiful rn 
word; yet her conduct underwent a material change: she n 
no longer seemed to feel that excessive timidity which had a 
called forth his tenderest attentions; but seemed more le 
strongly to enforce her claims by an air of implicit depend- al 
ance upon his*integrity and love. w 
(To be continued. ) 

ee W 
in 
ROSEVILLE COTTAGE, lo 
{Continued from p, 12.) o 
Lady Margaret Ponsonby to Horatio Ponsonby, Esq, - 

6 HEN shall Lever, my dear Horace, find you in 


a reasonable vein? | give the hope up, in despair, 
now that I see not even the distresses of your schvol-fellow 
and'ftiend, the poor St. Julian, cam awaken one spark of 
sympathy in your breast. In place of comfort, you laugh 
at bim, and abuse the woman he loves. This will not 
do, my dear nephew ;---you may ridicule a man out of his 
virtues, but I. never yet found the weakest of his foibles 
‘dislodged that way.---Alas ! human‘nature is no where so "7 
intrepxl as when opposing the adversaries of its passions 
and appetites, Lf we wish to reinstate your friend in his R 
to 





tranquility, let us rather seek for this rustic beauty.---I will 
invite her to my villa in Hertfordshire: if. she be a mere 


pretty creature, without value or accomplishment, only si 
give St. Julian enough of, her company, and’ her charms wi 
will prove their own antidote ; but, on the other hand, tx 
should this Mary be, in reality, all that his warm fancy en 
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bas painted to you, then, what is there to stand in the wet ha 
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of his making her his wife ?---He tells you she is a gentle- 
woman; and, if we are convinced that she deserves him, 
where or what will be the impediment to their union? I 
cannot see where it lies ;---not on his side; for I know not 
the young woman upon earth, who, unengaged, and in her 
right mind, would refuse your friend. Where will you 
mect a handsomer man ?---one more accomplished?---more 
admired ?———Tell him, from me, that I will promise, in 
less than a month, to ferret out the pretty thief of his 
affections ; and, if I do not contrive that he shall have as 
worthy an equivalent, never trust my wisdom more, 

‘* Adieu! my dear nephew ;---I am obliged to throw down 
my pen by asummons from my drawing-room, where I am 
informed that the venerable Marchioness of Lanerk is be- 
low: as she is just arrived from Scotland, you know I 
cannot ear her away---so, once more, farewell. Re- 
member me, with all friendly wishes, to St. Julian; and I 
remain, ever my Horatio’s 

“* Affectionate aunt, _. 
“ Marcaret Powsonsy.” 


(To be continued.) 
| ao 
ANECDOTE OF MADAME CLAIRON. 


HIS celebrated actress, whose talents were only equal- 

led by her beauty and sensibility, used to 
many of her leisure hours in the perusal of the. Eloisa of 
Rousseau. She followed the unhappy St. Preux, and the 
too tender Julie, through all their wanderings amidst pas- 
sion and sorrow ;---she admired, .condemned, pitied, and 
wept over the fate of these lovers; and she never men- 
tioned the name of their amiable historian without a soft- 
ened voice and swimming eye,——Rousseau was dead ; and, 


having no etre @ possibility of paying that iy A 
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himself which she had often anticipated with delight, she 
was resolved, at all events, to visit his tomb, 

A party of Madame Clairon’s friends msisted upon at- 
tending her to Ermonville, the place where the remains of 
this extraordinary man were interred. When she arrived 
at the spot, she stood for some minutes in speechless me- 
ditation, looking upon the tomb; when, all at once, 
throwing off the little hat that covered her head, and shak- 
ing down those long auburn tresses which had so often 
charmed all Paris, and now shaded her neck, shoulders, 
and waist, hike a rich veil, she drew them all together into 
her hand; and, taking her scissars, she cut them close to 
her head, "and there scattered them all round the grave of 
Rousseau, as the most precious offering that she could 
make to his memory. 


G. S. 
I 
ANECDOTE OF THE LATE COUNTESS OF 
HUNTINGDON. 


HE. late Countess of Huntingdon, in the winter of 
1787, received a cover directed to her, inclosing two 
masquerade tickets. She paid no regard to the insult; but, 
giving them fo one of her deacons, bade him send them to 
some coffee-house at the west end of the town, and get 
what money he could for them, and give it to any deserv- 
ing object of distress he thought proper. He accordinely 
disposed of them for a guinea, and with it, and some small 
addition to it, iibetated a poor man from the Poultry 
Compter. Presence and tranquility of mind, benevolence, 
penetration, and acute observation, are sard to have been 
the science of the Countess of Hantingdon. She delighted 
in meditation, that spring of unceasing pleasures, and true 
school of wisdom. It is but justice to her memory to say, 
that she strictly adbered to the maxim of the primitive 
christians, viz, “‘ that religion consisted not in talking, but 

in doing good things.” 
THE 
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’ THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY'S LAP-DOG ; 


Iu which will be included the History of several Characters, accurately 
drawn from real Life. 


j (Continued from p. 176] 


« S you, Sir,” said the depredator, addressing hiinself 

to the coachman, ‘“‘ seem to have a heart that feels 
for those in distress, I think, whilst you condemn the atro- 
city of my behaviour, you will pity the misfortunes that 
urged me to such a disgraceful step. 

‘“* My father rented about fifty acres of land in Somer- 
setshire, and the only son of his landlord happened to 
take a liking to me; in consequence of which I was received 
into the family, and had the opportunity of benefiting by 
the instructions he received. As a book had always af- 
forded me the highest entertainment, even at the time when 

I was merely a child, it is natural to suppose that I availed 
myself of this advantage, and took every opportunity of 
cultivating my mind. My young master treated me with 
the affection of a brother, rather than with that distance 
which is generally observed to those in a dependent state ; 
| but, when I was at the age of eighteen, a melancholy acci- 
: dent happened, which destroyed all my happiness, and 
, overclouded my fate, 
ae i ‘¢ My patron, whom I loved with the warmest affection, 
| had an absolute passion for swimming in a very rapid 
stream ; and, though I frequently endeavoured to caution 
him against the danger of the practice, my advice was 
treated as the efiect of an over-cautious zeal, One day, 
however, he remained so long in the water, that, by the 
weakness of his strokes, J] perceived he was losing his 
strength ; and, with all the terror of apprehension, I im- 
plored him immediately to strike across to the neighbour- 
ing bank, Never shall I forget the horror of my feelings, 
when I heard him exclaim,--- ‘Oh! Richard, I find that 
my strength entirely fails !’ But, before I had time to catch 
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bold of the hand he had extended, I beheld him sink be- 
neath the waves. With that ardour of friendship which I 
felt towards him, I instantly descended with a rapid dive; 
but I found him fixed by the clavey soil of the river, and 
knew my exertions would be insufficient to bring him out 
alive. With the rapidity of an arrow I darted out of the 
river, and flew, naked as I was, across the fells; calling 
laudly to some men, whom I saw at a distance, to procure 
a drag, that might enable us to get the body from the 
stream. In less than five minutes they returned to my 
assistance, and our attempts to raise my loved companion 
were crowned with success ; but, though every method was 
taken to produce resuscitation, he had totally lost the prin- 
ciple of life. 

** The anguish of my mind at that horrible moment at 
this distant period of time, I can scarcely think of without 
tears ; but I had still to undertake the melancholy office of 
making his father acquainted with his death. The loss of 
a beloved son, so amiable as my young master, must have: 
afiected any parent of a less susceptible mind; but, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Doddington was in the habit of yielding 
to his feelings, instead of endeavouring to resist distress ; 
and this dreadful stroke not only completely unmanned 
him, but, in less than six weeks, destroyed his life, 

“* Though he had always promised at his death to raise me 
above dependence, yet, unhappily for me, no will was to 
be found ; and his fortune al} devolved to a distant rela- 
tion, who seemed to think he acted generously by giving 
me twenty pounds. The habits of life to which I had been 
accustomed rendered me unfit for the society | mixed with 
at home ; and my total ignorance of the occupations of a 
farmer, made my father rather consider me as an intruder 
than treat me as a son. | 

“* After six months spent in the society of my relations, F 
obtained my fathcr’s permission to engage as usher in @ 
school; but the treatment I received was so different from 
that I met with at Mr. Doddington’s, that I had but little 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment in that mode of fife. The muster of this semi- 
nary had one beautiful daughter, about two years younger 
than myself; and a mutual partiality soon became tlie 
consequence of our intercourse, which terminated in het 
consenting to become my wife. As 1 knew her father en- 
tertamned the hope of marrying her to & relation Who had 
the first of all recommendations,-+-an wumple portion of 
wealth, I did not attempt to obtain his cunsent to our al- 
hance, but fancied my abilities would procure her all the 
necessaries of life. ‘The moment we were married we set 
off to London, where I did not doubt but my literary exer- 
tions would succeed ; for J had frequently sent a variety ot 
fugitive pieces to the country newspapers, which, though 
vhey had not benefited my pocket, had established my 
fame. Little, however, was 1 acquainted with the diffi- 
cultiés an author had to encounter, unprotected and un- 
known; ahd [I soon had the misery of finding, thaf, 
though I was great in my otvn opinion, I had very little 
- chance -of succeeding in town. 

“To add to the distress with which I was surrounded, I 
soon fownd I should have a family to support, as well as 
wife; yet, with all my exertions, I could scarcely obtath 
sufficient to procure an ihdividnal the common necessaries 
of life. As 1 knew myself perfectly qualified for an assist- 
p ant in an academy, 1 endeavoured to procure such a situa- 

tion, but without suctcss ; for, as évery one required some 
testimony of my character and abilities, it was neces: 
for the to inform them from whence I came; and m 
, father-in-law answered their enquiries so much to my dis- 
advantage, that no one would accept of the overtures 1 

















made. 

** Atlength, however, fortune seemed tired of persecution, 
and I engaged myself as usher to a school about six miles 
froi this placé; from the profits of which, and the indus- 
try of my dear Mary, for three years we lived in a com- 
fortable state : during that time my father-in-law had never 
been able to discover the place to which we had removed ; 
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but, by some unlucky circumstance, he then became ac- 
quainted with it, and instantly wrote to my employer, load- 
ing me with abuse. Though I had conducted myself with 
the greatest propriety during my residence in his family, 
and was a general favourite among the boys, yet, in con- 
sequence of this letter, I received my dismissal, and was 
once more reduced to distress. 

“To add to the misery of this situation, the day after I 
quitted my employment, my wife was taken ill; and, as 
her complaint happened to be of an infectious nature, my 
two children likewise caught the disease. Day and night I 
anxtously attended them, but mauy weeks elapsed before 
they were restored to health ; and, during that period, I had 
been obliged to sell all my furniture, for the purpose of 
supporting my family whilst they were sick. 

* To describe the anguish I endured, or the misery that 
surrounded me, would require powers superior to what I 
possess ; for no language can convey a just idea of my suf- 
ferings, or completely paint my family’s distress.. After 
struggling against hardships which few beings encounter, 
and which it was scarcely possible for human nature to en- 
dure, I described my situation in a letter to your mistress, 
and earnestly implored her to send me some relief. Whe- 
ther my letter, by any accident, might have miscarried, 
or whether she really doubted the account of my distress, 
are circumstances of which I am entirely ignorant ; but 
her neglect alsolutely drove me to despair.—The cries of 
my children for the common sustenance of nature, united 
to the debilitated situation of a beloved wife, absolutely 
drove me to a state of desperation; and I resolved to bring 
them support, though at the hazard of my life. In this 
distracted frame of mind, I left them yesterday morning, 
resolving to stop the first person I happened to meet, whose ) 
appearance promised to reward me for the daring depre- 
dation, though the horror I felt at the practice seemed to 


arrest the power of my feet. For some hours I traversed | 
the 
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the road in a state of distraction; and, at length, I darted 
across into the fields; when the first person | saw, whose 
appearance excited expectation of success, was the benevo- 
leat-minded mistress of this house. I followed her foot- 
steps through several meadows, without being able to sum- 
mon up resolution to make my appeal; and, when I saw 
Ler joined by a gentleman,.who precluded the possibility 
of my addressing her, I experienced a variety of emotions 
which it is impossible to reveal, At the first moment, 1 
considered him in the light of a guardian angel, who had 
stepped forward to preserve both my honour and my hfe ; 
in the next, I bebeld him as the destroyer of my children, 
and a wretch who had prevented me from obtaining a sup- 
port for my wife. Sensations so completely contradictory 
in their nature produced a kind of. chaotic impression upon 
my mid; and I followed them home, oppressed by sensa- 
tions, which, as it is impossible to imagine, can never be 
described.—The situation of my wife, the distresses of my 
children, recurred to my imagination with an agonizing 
smart; and I resolyed not to leave the house without ob- 
tuining something that might relieve their necessities, and 
Jessen the anguish that preyed upon their hearts. For this 
purpose, I at first hid myself in a back kitchen, and there 
watched an opportunity for secreting myself up stairs; the 
result of which was, the being detected by that lite animal, 
whom I consider as the preserver of my honour, though he 
may have sacrificed my life,” 

‘* No,” said the coachman, passing his hand across his 
forehead, to conceal the tear of sympathy which started 
into his eyes, ‘‘ my mistress would scorn to injure a fellow- 
creature who had suffered so many distresses in his life.” 

The conversation then turned upon different subjects, 
yet, by each of the parties, I was separately caressed : 
the unfortunate man considered me as the preserver of his 
honour, and the servants regarded me as the preserver of 
their mistress’s life. The history, which had been related 
for the entertainment of the servants, was repeated to Mrs. 

Y 3 Clifton 
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Clifton the moment she aroseg and, as soon as she had 
breakfasted, the carriage was ordered, and her brother at- n 
tended her to poor Cawthorn’s house. t 


Though I was always my mistress’s companion in pedes- 
trian excursions, I seldom accompanied her in any of her 
rides ; however, as I felt very much interested in the history 
which had been related, | was anxious to see the unfortu- 
nate fellow’s wife; and, running up the steps of the car- 
riage, 1 laid myself at Mrs. Clifton’s feet. After dmving 
about six miles, we came to a small cottage, which was 
situated at the extremity of the town; and, upon the coach- 
man’s enquiring whether Mrs. Cawthorn lived in it, an | 
elderly woman immediately appeared, and, with a counte- 
nance expressive of distress and apprehension, exclaimed, 
** Good lack! I fear you be comed to bring the poor soul 
bad news; for her husband has left her ever since yester- 
day morning, and she has been like a distracted creature 
all the whole night.” 

“ Her busband is perfectly safe, my good woman, I as- 
sure you,” said my mistress, in a tone that shewed she 
participated in their distress; ‘* but, will you have the 
goodness to conduct me to Mrs. Cawthorn; for I wish to 
speak a few words with her myself?” 

“Oh! that I will, an’ please your Ladysbip,” replied 
the sympathising creature ; “ for you looks asif you would 
speak a little comfort to her mind :---and, God knows ! the 
poor al is quite broken-hearted and, I am sure, she 
has almost cried herself blind.” So saying, she led the 
way to a very small apartment; and, dropping a low 
courtesy, opened the door. 

The poor woman was employed in endeavouring to blow 
a flame into some expiring embers, which scarcely deserved 
the name of fire, over which was placed a small saucepan 
of grucl, which the children were loudly imploring her to 
divide. As Mrs, Clifton entered, she arose with preci- 


pitation ; and her countenance display ed a mixture of con- 
fusion, distress, and alarm, 
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** Do not let me int you, Mrs. Cawthorn,” said 
my mistress, advancing geet I merely called to tell you 
that your husband is perfectly well.” 

‘* Heaven be praised, Madam !” exclaimed the agitated 
woman, at the same time fervently clasping her hands, 
whilst tears, expressing more than language could com- 
municate, flowed in a rapid current down her checks, <A 
few interrogations soon convinced Mrs, Clifton that Caw- 
thorn had given a faithful description of the events of his 
life; yet, with a delicacy that proved the utmost refine- 
ment of feeling, she resolved to conceal the last instance of 
desperation from his unfortunate wife. 

‘* I fear you have been uneasy,” said she, addressing 
herself to Mrs. Cawthorn, “* that your husband did not 
return last night; but, as accident made me acquainted 
with his misfortunes, I felt extremely interested in his fate ; 
and my brother is endeavouring to procure him a situation 
which will completely alter the colour of his fortune. As 
Mr. Cawthorn,” continued she, “‘ may not be able to re- 
turn this evening, allow me to become your banker until 
he arrives:” saying which, she slipped her purse into her 
hand, and departed, before the agitated woman was able to 
reply. 

During my mistress’s visit, her brother had remained in 
the carriage, and listened, with the utmost attention, to 
her relation of the distresses of Cawthorn’s wife; and it 
was soon agreed between them that he should endeavour 
to procure him an appointment in the India-house, which, 
though it might not insure him competence, would prevent 
him from distress. 

Mr. Lambert was a man of so much consequence in the 
Company’s opinion, that few requests he could have made 
would be likely .«c be denied ; and, as business of import- 
ance obliged him directly to go to London, he offered the 
unfortunate Cawthorn a place in his chaise. Mrs. Clifton’s 
butler happened to have a suit of clothes that exactly 
fitted him ; and it was astonishing the different appearance 
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which an alteration of dr ; In short, no creature » to 
who had seen him wot ieee it was the same of 
person, of whom, a few hours re, it was natural to be 
afraid. p 

On the third day after Mr. Lambert’s departure, a letter bi 


from Cawthorn arnved by the post, informing his wife that 
he had received an appointment which would bring him 
in annually a hundred and fifty pounds, and entreating her 
to come unmediately to town, as he trusted, at length, there 
was an end to their woes. Another letter was, likewise, 
addressed to my mistress, which, as it displayed the sen- 
sations of a grateful heart, 1 shall beg leave to affix to the 


poor fellow’s adventures; and then disclose a circum- 
stance that produced a total change in my life. | 
' 

“ To Mrs. Clifton. 


“ Madam, 

‘* Wisen I reflect upon the atrecity of my own conduct, 
and consider you as the guardian of my henour and the 
preserver of my life, | know that language cannot describe 
the weight of my obligations ; yet I feel it a duty incum- 
bent upon me to write. 

“ Though I boldly ventured, Madam, to endeavour to 
commit an act of depredation, yet the motive which occa- 
sioned it has induced you to pity my distress ; and, at the 
moment that the law would have transported me into a 
foreign country, you have prevented its exertion, and 
proved my protectress, and my friend! 

‘“‘ To express, Madam, what I feel, is absolutely im~- 
possible ;---would to Heaven I may be able to prove it by 
the future conduct of my life ! 

“* Mr. Lambert’s favourable recommendation of me to 
the directors, induced them immediate!y to appoint me to 
a vacant place ; and I am indulging the hope of soon em- 
bracing iny beloved children, and of pressing to my bosom 
the most ullcctionate of wives. To you, Madam, am [ 

‘ to 
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to ascribe the delightfulliggmsa tions which even the bare idea 

of my felicity yields. | 
“* Adieu, Madam !---may you long be a stranger to every 
painful emotion, and may perfect happiness be the inha- 

bitant of your breast, is the ardent prayer of 
“ Your devoted servant, 
“ G, CAwWTHORN, 
(To be continued, ) ‘ 
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SEVERN VALE; 
OR, THE HISTORY OF MATILDA MADEN, 
[Continued from p. 187. ] 


“ Q‘HE comes,” replied her Ladyship, in a low tone 

of accent, “ from a spot which I consider as the 
garden of the world: but you can never have seen her 
before; for she lived perfectly retired: with her mother, 
and, I believe, was never the distance of twenty miles from 
home. Her name is Maden,” continued Lady Edwards ; 
‘and I hope, in some measure, to supply the boss she has 
sustained by her mother’s death.” 

“ Death !” exclaimed his Lordship, in a faltering ca- 
dence; and, striking bis hand-upon his forehead, hur- 
ried out of the room. The singularity of this beha- 
viour astonished Lady Edwards; but the cause of it 
her brother completely explained ; for Viscount ‘Trent and 
Mr. Rochford was one and the same character, and the 
image of Mrs. Maden bad never been effaced from: his 
mind: his feelings had been so completely wounded by her 
conduct, that he formed the resolution of leading an un- 
married lite; and, though his disposition was, calculated 
for the. enjoyment of domestic happiness, he»publiély de- 
‘clared his intention was never to. take a wife. The ap- 
pearance of Matilda raised a thousand tender sensations 
in his bosom, for she was the very counterpart of what her 
mother 
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mother was at the same age ; hen he had heard of 
her death, his distress was n equal to what ft would 


have been had it happened at the tinte he was engaged. 

His Lordship had a sister several years older than 
himself; and, upon the death of his father, he resolved 
to adopt her eldest child, who always resided with him 
during the Cambridge vacation ; and he was, at that time, 
one of the guests at Mr. Dorset’s elegant seat. ‘The person 
of this young man was strikingly handsome, and there was 
something peculiarly iteresting mm this face ; yet bis mental 
qualifications were far superior to his personal, and at 
once insured him both affection and esteem. The singu- 
larity ef bis uncle’s manner instantly alarmed him; and, 
with an anxiety in his countenance, he followed him out of 
the room ; but, soon returning, told Mr. Dorset that his 
Lordship was seized with a sudden indisposition, which 
obliged him to decline joining the party that afternoon 

As Matilda did not know that she was the indirect cause 
of Lord Trent's indisposition, she heard of it without its 

img productive of any striking effect; and, as Lady Bd- 

was delighted at observing that she had, in some 
measure, conquered her dejection, see was fearful of tel!- 
ing her any thing that mhight be tkely to bring a return 
ot her distress. ‘Ibe gext snortinig Mr. Cunningham, which 
wat the name of his Lordship’s nephew, informed her, 
that his uncle wished to be indalged with helf an hour's 
conversation, before he took his ride; to whieh request her 
Ladyship readily consented, and retired to her brother's 
study, for the purpose of not being disturbed. 

‘<1 huve a thousand apologies to maké to you,” said his 
Lordship, entering the apartment, and taking Lady Ed- 
wards respectfully by the band; “ but I find my friend 
Dorset has accounted for the singulanty of my conduct, 
and I know that your broast will sympathize in my pain. 
** My dear Lady Edwards,” continued he, “ had you but 
known that angelic woman at the sioment that I fondly 
expected to have made her my wife, you would not be 

astonished 
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astonished that the ve nee of her representative 
should have excited the stromgest emotions in my. mind; 
but, when I heard that she had paid the debt of Nature, 
aud reflected upon the real cause of her death, the agi- 
tation of my mind was too agonizing for description, and, 
to conceal my sensations, I was: forced to retire.—--~Oh ! 
she was murdered !---absolutely sacrificed !---and, yet, the 
villein is permitted to triumph in his crimes!” Here his 
voice became so inarticulate, that it was absolutely i 

sible for him to proceed; and, placing bis handkerchief 
befare his eyes te conceal his. emotions, he walked in a 
hurried manner up and down the room. at length, re- 
covering himself, he said-——- 

‘« Wail you pardon my curiosity, and tell me. how the 
child of “a beloved Maulda happened to be placed under 
your care ?” 

Though Mrs. Maden had been an entire stranger to 
Lady Edwards, or, at least, their acqeajntanee had only 
commenced a. few hours before her death, yet-she: sympa. 
thized so very sincerely in her misfortunes, that she could 
never even meation her without. the joss of tears. — 

Lord Frent hstened to her narrative with a variety of 
emotions thet proves the sensibibty.of his disposition and’ 
the agitation of his mind; and, when she had concluded, 
he pressed her hand with fervent ardour, and implored: 
her ta allow hum tw evince bis fiiendship. for his dear. Ma- 
tildi’s child. 

“ To procure. her friends, my. Lord,” said. the amiable 
Lady Edwards, ‘* will-always be one.of the principal ob- 
jects of my life; and, when they are volunteered, of course, 
E must be gratified ; ans, § ana sure, Matilda will: prowe: 
grateful for the friendskip she receives.” 

“* Oh!” said his Lordship, “ I trust the amiable gisl will, 
feel-a warmer. sentinent-than. gratitude in hep breast, for I 
wish to. inspine her with affection and esteem. 1, flatten: 
myself that she wilkconsider me. 1p. the light-of aparent, for 


the duties ofone: kam determined saceedly.to fulfil’? 7 
acy 
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end 
© Lady Edwards then putim and the packet that 
had been addressed to Matil@ay which she pee him to 
, and then retired. | 
- If his Lordship had before. felt interested in the happi- 
ness of Matilda, it was much increased by perusing the 
events in her unfortunate mothet’s life ; and, when he came 
to the conclusion, he started up in agony, exclaiming 
** Oh! my infatuated: Matilda, how different had been thy 
fortune, hadst thou consented to have been my wife !” 
Whilst Lord Trent was reading Mrs. Maden’s affecting 
little history, Lady Edwards was making Matilda ac- 
quainted with his friendly designs, who felt the liveliest 
pleasure at the prospect of being under his direction, as, 
from the moment of her reading her mother’s narrative, 
she was anxious to be introduced to -his sight. His con- 
duct towards her was, at once, tender and affectionate, yet 
mingled with a greater degree of respect than is usually 
to. a child; for, though her person was tall, and 
r manners: very elegant, yet she certainly could not 
claim.that kind of conduct from her years. Matilda ap- 
peared to .consider him in the light of a parent: whom it 
was her duty and inclination to esteem and respect; and 
to Mr. Cunningham she. behaved with that artless freedom 
of friendship which a constant intercourse between them 
naturally gave. 

- From the moment of Lady Edwards’s arrival at her 
brother’s, George Cunningham had been pointed in his 
endeavours te please ; and, though she penetrated into his 
motive, she did not appear to discover it, thinking that a 
boyish attachment was not worthy to be dignified with the. 
name of love; and believing, that, as soon as the young 
people were separated, the transitory impression would | 
effaced from his heart. A 

After having passed three months in the seat of sdiaesios 
and hospitality, Lady Edwards: and her young companions 
retur to town, where, in the course of a few months, 

his Lordship promised to join them; but was “4 
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from fulfilling his int nephew's being taken ill; 
and, as the physicians ef'an idea that there were 
some consumptive symptoms, he was ordered to try the 
effect of a mildet clime; in consequence of which, they set 
out for Lisbon, with the intent of remaining in Portugal 
for some length of time. 

(T'o be continued.) 


I 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF GESSNER. 


ae Prail Gessner was born at Zurich in the year 
1710. In his youth he gave no symptoms ofhis fu- 
ture greatness, at least his parents saw none; and Sim- 
ler, a man of some learning, was not able to raise the 
hopes of the father, when he assured him that the boy had 


talents, which, though now hid, would sooner or later 
shew themselves, and exalt him far above his school-fel- 
lows, As he made so little progress at Zurich, he was sent 
to Berg, and put under the care of a clergyman; where re- 
tirement, and the picturesque scenery around him, laid the. 
foundation for the change of his character. After two 
years’ residence at Berg, he returned home to his father, 
who was a bookseller at Zurich, and whose shop was re- 
sorted to by such men of genius as were then in that: city, 
Here his poetical talents,:in some slight degree, displayed 
themselves—better than might have been expected from a 
lad of nineteen, but not sufficiently to deter his father 
from sending him to Berlin, in the year 1749, to qualify 
him for his own business. Here the young poet was em- 
ployed in packing and unpacking, on the outside rathe 
than the inside of books, ‘This mode of life displeased 
him. He ran away from his master; hired a chamber to 
hinself,; and. his parent, according to the usual mode in 
such cases, thought to bring bim to his senses by with- 
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holding the supplies. 
dent, shut humself up in ber, and, after some 4 
time, went to his friend Hempel, a celebrated artist, 








whom he requested to return with him to his lodgings. a 
- The apartment was covered with fresh landscapes, which. PY 
our young hero had painted with sweet oil, and by which ee 
he hoped to make his fortune. The shrugging up of the 2 


shoulders of his friend concluded with an assurance, that, 
though his works were not likely to be held in high estima- 
tion in their present state, very great expectations might 
be raised from them, if he continued for ten years with 
equal application. , 

Fortunately for our young artist, his parents relented, 
and hewas permitted to spend his time as he liked at Ber- 
lin. Here he formed acquaintance with artists and men of 
letters. Krause, Hempel, Ramler, Sulzer, were his com- 
panions. Ramler was his friend, from the fineness of whose 
ear and taste he derived the greatest advantages. With 
much diffidence he presented to Ramler some of his com- 
positions; but every verse and every word were criticised, 
and very few could pass through the fiery trial. The Swiss 
dialect he found, at last, was the obstacle in his way ; and 
the exertions requisite to satisfy the delicacy of a German | 
ear would be excessive. Ramler advised him to clothe his ; 
thoughts in harmonious prose ; this counsel he followed ; ; 
and with what success, his works have since that time splen- 
didly manilested. 

From Berlin, Gessner went to Hamburgh, with letters of 
recommendation to Hagedorn; but he chose to make 
himself acquainted with him at a coffee-house before the 
letters were delivered. A close intimacy followed; and he 
had the advantages of the literary society which Hamburgh 
at that time afiorded. Thence he returned home with his 
taste much refined ; and, fortunately for him, came back 
when his countrymen were in some degree capable of en- 
joying his future works. Had he produced them twenty 
years before, his Daphnis would have been hissed at as 4 
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preached against as 






profanation. 

This period may be ca Augustan age of Germany. 
Klopstock, Ramler, Kleist *, Gleim, Utz, Lessing, Weiland, 
Rabener, were rescuing their country from the sarcasms of 
the great Frederick. Klopstock paid, about this time, a 
visit to Zurich, and fired every breast with poetical ardour. 
He had scarce left the place when Weiland came ; and by 
both our hero was well received. After a few anonymous 
compositions, he tried his genius on a subject which was 
started by the accidental perusal of the translation of Lon- 
gus ; and his ** Daphnis” was improved by the remarks of his 
friend Hirzel, the author of ‘The Rustic Socrates.” “ Daph- 
his” appeared first, without a name, in the year 1754; it 
was followed, in 1756, by “ Inkle and Yarico ;” and Gess- 
ner’s reputation was spread, in the same year, over Ger- 
many and Switzerland by his pastorals. His brother poets 
acknowledged the merit of these light compositions, as they 
were pleased to call'them ; but conceived their author in- 
eapable of forming a grander plan, or aiming at the dignity 
of heroic poetry. To these critics he soon after opposed 
his “* Death of Abel,” 

In 1762, he collected his poems in four volumes, in 
which were some new pieces that had never before made 
their appearance in public. In 1772, he produced his se- 
cond volume of pastorals, with some letters on landscape 
painting. These met with the most favourable reception 
in France, where they were translated and imitated; as they 
were, also, though with less success, in Italy and England. 

' Hitherto we have considered Gessner only as a poet ; 
he was also an artist. Till his thirtieth year, painting was 
only an accidental amusement ; but at that time he became 
acquainted with Heidegger, a man of taste, whose collec- 
tion of paintings and engravings was thus thrown open to 
him. The daughter made an impression on him; but the 
circumstances of the lovers were not favourable to an union, 





* Some account of this Writer shall be given in our next. 
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till, through the activity 
Heidegger, and Hirzel, ed to accomplish his 
wishes, How were the m uple tolive? ‘The pen 
would not afford a very good maintenance in Switzerland. 
The poet had too much spirit to be dependent on others 5 
and he determined to pursue the arts no langer as an 
amusement, but as the means of procuring a livelihood. 

Painting and engraving alternately filled that time which 
was not occupied with poetry ; and in these arts, if he did 
not arrive at the greatest eminence, he was distinguished 
by that simplicity, that elegance, that singularity, which 
are the characteristics of his pectry. His wife was not 
idle ; besides the care of her house and the education of 
her children, for which no one was better qualified, the 
whole burthen of the shop (for our poet was bookseller, as 
well as poet, engraver, and painter) was laid upon her 
shoulders, 

In bis manners, Gessner was cheerful, lively, and, at 
times, playful; fond of his wifegfond of bis children. He 
had no pretensions to learning, yet be could sead the 
Latin poets in their origival; and of the Greek, he pre- 
ferred the Latin translations to the French. Ia his early 
years, he led rather a solitary life, or confined himself to 
men of taste and literature; as he grew older, he accus- 
tomed himself to general conversation; and in his later 
years his house was the centre point of the men of the first 
rank for talents and fortune in Zurich. Here they met 
twice a week, and formed a conversazione of a kind seldom 
if ever to be amet with in great cities, and very rarely in any 
pine. The politics of England destroy such meetings in 

ondon, where the Sunday-evening assembly of best resort 
may be compared rather to the confusion and insignificance 
ol a woman's route, than to the resort of genius, taste, 
aud literature. Gessner, with his friends, enjoyed that 
simplicity of manners which makes society agreeable ; ; and, 
in his rural residence in the summer, a little way out of 
town, they brought back the memory almost of the golden 


age. 
Gessner 


of the burgomaster 
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Gessner died of an a the year 1788, leaving 
a widow, three children, and a sister, behind. His youngest 
son was married to a daughter of his father’s friend, Wei- 
land. His fellow-citizens-have erected a statue in memory 
‘of him, in his favourite walk on the banks of the Limmat, 
where it meets the Sihl. 

The modern writers of pastorals have, generally, con- 
tented themselves with copying, or imitating, the descrip- 
tions and sentiments of the antient poets. _ Sannazarius, 
indeed, attempted a bold innovation: he composed Pis- 
catory Eclogues ; changing the scene from woods to the 
sea; from the life of sepherds to that of fishermen, But 
the innovation was so unhappy, that it has gained no fol- 
lowers ; for the life of fishermen is, obviously, much more 
hard and toilsome. than that of shepherds, and presents to 
the fancy much less agreeable images. Flocks, and trees, 
and flowers, are objects of greater beauty, and more ge- 
nerally relished by men, than fishes and marine produc- 
tions. Of all the moderns, Gessner has been the most 
successful in his pastoral compositions. He has intro- 
duced into his Idylls many new ideas. His rural scenery 
is often striking, and his ‘descriptions are lively.— 
He presents pastoral life to us with all the embellish- 
ments of which it is susceptible; but without any excess 
of refinement. What forms the chief merit of this poet, 
is, that he writes to the heart; and has enriched the sub- 
jects of his Idys with incidents which give rise to’ much 
tender sentiment. Scenes of domestic felicity are beauti- 
fully painted. The mutual affection of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, as well as of lovers, 
are displayed in a pleasing and touching manner; and in 
the poetry of his style, as well as in the subject and con- 
ae of his pastorals, he seems to have outdone all the mo- 

erns, 
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To the Editor of t y's Monthly Museum. 


SIR, 


HE friends and admirers of the late Mrs. Griffith are 

much gratified by the judicious and elegant sketch 

of her life and writings which lately appeared in the Lady’s 
Monthly Museum. 

The writer of that sketch, however, is under one consi- 
derable error respecting her life-—Mrs, Griffith never aid 
appear on the stage; nor had she even been in London 
till many years subsequent to the period assigned by your 
correspondent. ‘The error may have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance of another person of the name of. Mrs. Griffith 
(but no way connected with the family of Henry or 
Frances) having appeared at that period. 

In the review, also, of her literary performances, it is to 
be regretted, that your correspondent has omitted men- 
tion of her “ Essays addressed to Young Married Wo- 
men,” that admired work which closed and crowned hey 
hterary career. 

I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 
A Constant READER. 
Dublin, Feb, 10th, 1802, 


a — 


THE GERMAN AMAZON. 


F heroism in the male sex be admired, it ought still 
more to excite Our wonder and applause in the female, 
Johanna Sophia Kettnerin, born in the capital of Eich- 
stadt, disguised herself in men’s clothes, and enlisted at the 
age of twenty, in the Austrian service, where she served 
three whole years as a common soldier, and two and a half 
as a corporal, in the foot regiment of Hagenbach. She 
behaved herself as became a valiant soldier in all the cam- 
paigns of that war which Maria Theresa, at the com- 
mencement 
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: on against the Bayarians 
and Freych. She did luty in the most soldier-like 
manner on marches and on guard; at stormings, attacks, 
and battles, and won the universal admiration of her fel- 
low-soldiers. A severe disurder having attacked her, was 
the means of discoveying her sex ; and the master was re- 
ported to the High Coyngl of War, By an order of that 
Council she was called to Vienna, and brought before the 
Empress, who, upon examining ito the aflair, bestowed 
upon. this female heroine a pension of eight guilders a month, 
To her latest age she preserved that heroic leok, step, and 
gesture, which she had Jeamed ja her military capacity. 
She was able to shew several. wounds on her head and 
arms. She died on the Qist of last January, atthe ad- 
vanced age of eighty-foug,. General Stossel, who hap- 
pened to be at Eichstadt at that time, on the recruiting 
service, attended her bedy to the grave with his party, and 
saw the German Amazon honourably interred. 


Se — 


THE BRITISH AMAZONS. 


OME years sinee, a gentleman in the eity, extensively 
\ engaged in West Indian commerce, was involyed in 
bankruptcy by a misplaced confidence: he retired into the 
neighbourhood of Bradford, with two daughters, and shortly 
after sunk heneath the pressure of his misfortunes, leaving 
them wholly without provision. The former affluence of 
their father bad prevented their acquiring a knowledge of 
any profession by which to earn a respectable maintenance : 
they could not werk, and were ashamed to beg. In this 
dilemma, their caterprize roge superior to thoughts of fear, 
and prempted the bold expedient of assuming the dress and 
character of men, and entering into the navy. They went 
to Portsmouth, and, by their address, obtained a situation 
on the quarter-deck of a troop-ship, bound to the West 
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Indies. They were engage e reduction of Curacoa, 
&c., and served with credit in two or three actions in those 
seas, till one of them was wounded by a splinter in the 
side; when, her sex being discovered, she was discharged, 
and came to England about six weeks since. The other 
sister was, at this period, sinking under the fever which has 
proved so fatal to Europeans in the West Indies, and had 
been sent ashore at Dominica : there, under an impression 
of approaching death, she disclosed, to one of the officers 
of the ship, her sex. The discovery gave tenderness to 
the esteem he had before entertained for his young friend : 
his attentions contributed to her convalescence. In short, 
she recovered, and they were married; and are now on 
their return to Europe, in possession of the means to render 
happy the remainder of their days. 


a 


NORTH WALES. 


WHIMSICAL CIRCUMSTANCE AT CORWEN IN 
MERIONETHSHIRE, 


[Related by Mr. Evans, in his Tour of North Wales. ] 


4 HE only inn is the Owen Glyndwer, to which we 

were directed by a huge figure painted on a sign, 
having large eves and a long beard, much like the Saracen’s 
Head, intended to represent the Hero of the Vale, who 
still lives in the remembrance and affections of the people 
of Corwen. ‘The decent accommodations, and the pointed 
civility of the people, made this a comfortable retreat. 
Wishing for every kind of refreshment, after a long and toil- 
some day, I enquired for a Tonsor ; after waiting till the 
supper was ready, and my patience nearly exhausted, I 
discovered that my meaning was not comprehended: the 
girl supposing, from the time of the evening, and the cus 
tom of the place, that I must wish for the soothing sounds 


of music to lull me to repose, introduced a blind harper: 
I smiled, 
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I smiled, as you may sup 
of disapprobation, would TF® -been calling my own taste 
in quesuon, aod an unfair vequital of her well-meant in- 
tentions. I retaimed the village minstrel, and, on further 
explaining my wants, was informed there was no banber 
within many miles; that a woman shaved at Corwen ; ‘but 
that she supposed my honour would not like to be shaved 
by a woman | 

“‘ Smiling at the haughty ideas our sex were supposed 
to entertain of the fair, and the humble apinion she had 
of her own, I readily acquiesced. ‘The girl, who unden- 
stood me rather from my looks than my language, hastened 
her steps ; and, in a few mingtes, a tall stout damsel made 
her appearance, about twenty-five, of a fair and ruddy 
complexion; who, with the epparatus in her hand, and a 
smile upon her face, in broken English addressed herself to 
the company. In the one hand was a pewter jug, con- 
taining het water; im the other a case of razors andge 
shaving-box ; wonder not at the latter, the accommodation 
of more polished countries: it was a present from a gen- 
tleman, whose beard she had taken off with so much dex- 
terity and ease, as to leave an impression of gratitude 
upon his mind; and he had, as a token of it, made this 
useful acknowledgment. She proceeded to the work. 
Entertained with the novelty of the thing, and the perfeet 
good-humour of the operator, expressed iu smiles and the 
softest sounds of her language, my beard was removed be- 
fore—I wished, shall I say ?—certainly before I expected, 

“On enquiry, 1 learned, that Magdalene Hughes was 
the daughter of a creditalle person of the town, possessed, 
at his death, of a small property, which, while the family 
remained together, was sufficient to keep them; but that 
some were married, and some dead; and she was left with 
an aged mother, and had taken up this odd but profitab] 
trade, as the means of procuring subsistence for both, I 
never had my beard more casily removed ; byt, independent 
of this, from the consideration of the latter —— 
ce 
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the man of sensibility wl gimp Corwen without con- 
tributing a small gratuity t s dutiful daughter of afflic- 
tion. I presented her with a small piece of silver on the 
occasion, and we soon learnt that the happiness this un- 
expected event produced was not confined to hersc'lf. 

“« The generosity of this simple people appeared in this, 
as in many other instances, of too liberal a nature to be 
confined within the narrow limits of self. The joy of the 
unadulterated Welsh character is the joy of social partici- 
pation: the harper, who had been playing for us during 
the hour of supper, was now enlisted in the service of 
Magdalene ; her young acquaintance in the town, and the 
servants of the house, were invited te the feast ; the mis- 
tress of the house, entering into the spirit of the occasion, 





contributed her mite also: the merry dance and cheering 


cwrw went round to an advanced hour; and we had the 
pleasure of witnessing a large portion of inoffensive mirth, 
produced by an inconsiderable gratuity.” 


Eee 


FREE ANIMADVERSIONS ON THE PREV. AILING 
PASSION. FOR CARDS. 


WILL use the freedom, unpleasing as it may prove, or 

ill-bred as it may scem, to offer a few remarks on the 
passion for cards, which is now become so strangely. pre- 
dominant, as to. take the lead of every thing else, in almost 
every company of every rank, With many, indeed, it 
seems to be a calling, and, as a witty author has observed, 
“a laborious one, too, such as they toil night and day at; 
nay, do not allow themselves that remission which the laws 
both of God and man have provided for the meanest. me- 
chanic. The sabbath is to them no day of rest; but, this 
trade goes on when all shops are shut. I know not,” cone 
tinues he, “* how they satisfy themselves in such an har 
bitual waste of their time; but I much doubt that plea, 
, Ps, whatsoever 
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whatsoever. it is, which ast vith them, will scarce hold 
weight at His tribunal who hath commanded us to redeem, 
not fling away, our time.” 

To the same occupation, what numbers sacrifice their 
health and spirits, with every natural pleasure that depends 
on these, not excepting even the comforts of fresh air ; pur- 
suing it in the country with the same unabating ardour as 
in town; and to all the beauty and sweetness of rural 
scenes, preferring the suffocating atmosphere of, perhaps, 
a small apartment, where they regularly, every day, if 
possible, crowd round the card-table for hours together ! 
What neglect of business and study, what ruin of credit, 
of fortune, of families, of connexions, of all that is valua- 
ble in this world, often follow the frenzy I speak of, who 
can express ? 

I will suppose, my fair readers, nay, I do hope, that the 
demon of Avarice has not yet taken possession of your 
hearts. But do you know any thing so likely to introduce 
him as the spirit of gaming? Is not this last a kindred 
fiend ? and does not he, like most other tempters, advance 
by slow:steps, and with a smiling aspect? Tell me, in 
sober sadness, what security can you have that the love 
of play will not lead you to the love of gaming? 

Between these I know there is a distinction ; but is it 
not a distinction, at best, resembling that between twilight 
and darkness? and does not one succeed the other almost 
as naturally? The former, at first, is cheerful and serene, 
retaining some rays of pleasantry and good-humour ; but, 
by little and little, these disappear. A deepening shade 
takes place; till, at last, every emanation of mirth and 
good-nature dying away, ull is involved in the gloom of 
anxiety, suspicion, envy, and disgust, and every dreadful 
passion that lowers in the train of covetousness. I say not 
that this always happens ; but, I ask again, what security 
is there that it will not happen to you? Did not every 
gamester in the world, whether male or female, begin just 








where you do? And is it not probable that many of that. 
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infamous tribe had once as > apprehension as you can 
have of proceeding to those lengths to which they have 
since run, through the natural progress of vice, no where 
more infatueting or more rapid than in this cxecralbile 
one? 

But let us suppose the desire of winning should,. in you, 
never rise to that rage which agitates the breast of many 
a fine lady, discomposes those features, amd inflames those 
eyes, where nothing should be seen but. soft illumination. 
Are there net lower degrees in the thirst of gain, which a 
liberal-mind would ever carefully avoid? And pray con- 
sider, when, either by superior skill, or what is called: bet- 
ter luck, you happen to strip of her money, of that money 
she canill spare, an acquaintance, a companion, a friend, 
one whom you profess, at least, to love and honour, 
pethaps at the very moment: to enteftain with all the sa- 
cred-rites of hospitality--is there nothing unkind, nothing 
sordid, in giving-way to that which: draws after it. such 
consequences? Is this the spirit of friendship or humanity ? 
— Blessed Godt hew-docs the passion Icondemn deprave 
the worthiest affections of nature; and how does that: be- 
witching: power, the fashion of the times, pervert ever the 
best understandings, when resigned to its impostures ! 

Nor is it-the laws of- humanity and friendship only’ that 
are transgressed by the love of gaming. The sweet emo- 
tions of love and tenderness: between the sexes are often 
swallowed: up. by, this all-devouring: appetite; an appetite 
which, perhaps, beyond any thing else, tends to: harden 
and contract the heart, at the same time that the immo- 
derate indulgence of it-excludes a thousand reciprocations 


of sentiment and joy, which would serve to kindle and feed 


the flame of virtueus affection —How> much conversation 
suffers from it, whe does not perceive ? 

Here, indeed, you will teli:me; with an air of triumph, 
that it prevents a great deabof scandal. What; then, are 
your minds so unfurnished, -so vacant, that without ‘cards 
you, must» necessarily. fly. to. that» wretched’ resource ? 


Creation, 
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Creation, providence, religion, books, .observation, fancy 
do these present so narrow a field of entertainment, as to 
force you on the alternative of preying cither on the repu- 
tation or on the property of others ?—But, now I recollect, 
while you possess an art of such utility as this last for fill- 
ing up the blanks of discourse, as well as for repairing the 
wastes of extravagance, why should. you, give yourselves 
any trouble to read or think, to enlarge your ideas, o1 
improve your faculties, beyond the usual standard ? Surely 
the knowledge of the most fashionable games, of the. mos! 
remarkable characters, of the reigning modes and amuser 
ments of the season, with a few common-place compliments, 
xemarks, and matters of fact, but especially some passages 
of private histery, told by way of secret to all the world, 
are quite sufficient, by the help of a little vivacity which Na- 


ture will supply, to accomplish you for every purpose of 


modern society, Alas! how poor is all this !---how un- 
worthy of the principal attention of beings made ‘ but a 
jiitle lower than. the angels,” and professing to believe in 
the communion of saints ! 

But, are there not many general companies in which it 
were impossible to’spend a long evening with any tolerable 
ease or propricty, but by. borrowing assistance from the 
card-table ? I grant it,; as things are now ; and, when you 
are so situated, your complying with the occasion may be 
both allowable and proper, proyided the stakes are but 
taifling, your tempers not ruffled, aud what you win or 
lose is agreed to be given away in charity. By this means, 
perhaps, you may ‘‘ make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness.” 

But tell me, 1 beseech you, where is, the necessity of be- 
ing very otten;in general companies ?. Are these the scenes 
of true enjoyment? What! where the heart cannot be un- 
telded; where jthe understanding, has little or no play ; 
where all is reserve, ceremony, show; where the smile of 
complaisance is frequently put,on to deceive; and even the 
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warmest professions of regard®are sometimes mide the | 
** cloak of maliciousness !” 








There is not, methinks, any thing more contemptible, or é 
more to be pitied, than that turn of mind, which, finding a 
no entertainment in itself, none at home, none in books, i 
none in rational conversation, nor in the intercourses of = 


real friendship, nor in ingenious works of any kind, is con- 
tinually seeking to stifle reflection in a tumult of pleasures, 
and to divert weariness in a crowd. 

“ But, can it be supposed, that, even in more private 
meetings, people should be always able to pass the time 
without cards ?” You ought to speak more plain, and say, 
to kill the time; for that is commonly the case. By the 
most favourable reckoning, the greatest part of those hours 
that are devoted to play is lost. That which was begun 
for amusement is lengthened out to fatigue. No-one im- 
proving or generous idea is circulated; noone happy or 
solacing recollection is secured. The whole is to be set 
down as a large portion of the span of life cut off without 
advantage, and without satisfaction, as far as virtue or rea- 
son is conecrned. 

“* What, then, shall we do when together ?” Do !---why, 
converse, or hold your tongues, as good sense and un- 
affected nature prompt to either? Do !---why work, read, 
sing, dance, laugh, and look grave, by turns, as occasions 
serve ; any thing in the world that is innocent, rather than ¥ 
eternal play. For persons in all the gaiety of health, and 
sprightliness of youth; persons not relaxed by infirmity, 
or exhausted by business ; persons with numberless sources 
of delight laid open to them, and every natural relish lively 
and strong---for them to be at a loss how to spend a@ single 
evening without cards, what a degradation to the human 
mind ! 

Willmg to corroborate an argument which to me ap- 
pears of such importance, I will avail myself of the words 
ef a writer now living, who is not less respectable for the 


force than for the morality of his pen. Complaining of 
the 
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the fatal passion for play, he mentions, among other 
mischiefs to which it leads, its tendency ‘“ to destroy all 
distinctions both of rank and sex ; to crush all emulation 
but that of fraud; to confound the world in a chaos of 
folly; to withhold youth from its natural pleasures, deprive 
wit of its influence, and beauty of its charms; to extin- 
guish the flames of the lover as well as of the patriot; 
to sink life into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it no 
other hopes or fears but thase of robbing, and being 
robbed.” He adds, in the same animated style, that, “ if 
those of your sex, who have minds capable of nobler sen- 
timents, will unite in vindication of their pleasures and 
their prerogatives, they may fix a time when cards shall 
cease to be in fashion, or be left only to those who have 
neither beauty to be loved, nor spirit to be feared; nei- 
ther knowledge to teach, nor modesty to learn; and who, 
having passed their youth in vice, are justly condemned 
to spend their age in folly.” 


eR 


GENUINE LETTER 


From Sia Witrtam Temrre to the Countess or Essex, upon her Griet 
occasioned by the Loss of her only Daughter. 
Sheen, Jan. 29, 1074. 
HE honour I received by a letter from your Lady- 
ship was too great and too sensible not to be acknow- 
ledged; but, yet, I doubted whether that occasion could 
bear me outin the confidence of giving your Ladyship any 
further trouble of this kind, without as good an errand as 
my last. 

I know no duty in religion more generally agreed on, 
nor more justly required-by God Almighty, than a perfect 
submission to his will in all things; nor do I think any dis- 
position of mind can either please him more, or become 
us better, than that of being satisfied with all he gives, 
and coateated with all he thes away. None, § am sure, 
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can be of more honour to God, nor of more ease to out+ 
selves; for, if we consider him as our maker, we cannot 
contend with him; if as our father, we ought not to dis» 
trust him ; so that we may be confident whatever he does is 
intended for good, and whatever happens that we interpret 
otherwise, yet we can get nothing by repining, nor save any 
thing by resisting. 

But, if it were fit for us to reason with God Almighty; 
and your Ladyship’s loss be acknowledged as great as it 
could have been to any one alive, yet, EF doubt you would 
have but ill grace to complain at the rate you have done; 
or rather as you do; for the first motions and passions, 
how violent soever, may be pardoned; and it is only the 
course of them that makes them jnexcusable, In this 
world, Madam, there is nothing perfectly good ; and what+ 
ever is called so is but either comparatively with othet 
things of its kjnd, or else with the evil that is mingled in its 
composition ; so he isa good maw that is better than men 
commonly are, or in whom the good qualities are more 
than the bad; so, in the course of life, his condition is 
esteemed good, which jis better than that of most other 
men, or wherein the good circumstances are more than 
the ill. By this. measure, I doubt, Madam, your com- 
plaints ought to be turned into acknowledgments, and your 
trietids would have cause to rejoice rather than condole 
with you; for the gdods or blessings of life are usually 
esteemed to be bitth, healtli, beatity, friends, chiliréa, 
honour, riches. Now, when your Ladythip has fairly cons 
sidered how God Almighty has dealt with you in what hd 
has given you of all these, you may bé'léft to judge your- 
self how you have dealt with him in your complaitits fo# 
what hé lds takén away. ‘But if you look about you; dnd 
considér other lives as well as your*owt, atid what yout 
lot is im compiatison with those that have been drawn “itt 
fle cirelé of your knowledgé; if you: thihk how few 
até bot with honour, how many die without. tdmne 6? 
vhildren, Wow tithe beatty we! see; ‘how few fribnds we 
ns" vada hear 
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hear of, how many diseases, and how much poverty, there 
is in the world, you will fall down upon your knees, and, 
instead of repining at one affliction, will admire so many 
blessings as you have received at the hand of God. 

’Tis true, you have lost a child, and therein all that 
could be lost in a child of that age; but you have kept 
one child, and are likely to do so long; you have the as- 
surance of another, and the hopes of many more, You 
have kept a husband, great in employment and in fortune, 
and, which is more, in the esteem of good men, You have 
kept your beauty and your health, unless you have de- 
stroyed them yourself, or discouraged them to stay with 
you by using them ill. You have friends that are as kind 
to you as you can wish, or as you can give them leave to 
be by their fears of losing you; and being thereby so much 
the unhappier, the kinder they are to you. But you have 
honour and esteem from all that know you; or if ever it 
fails you, in any degree, it is only upon that of your seem- 
ing to be fallen out with God and the whole world, and 
neither to care for yourself, or any thing else, after what 
you have lost, 

You will say, perhaps, that one thing was all to you, 
and your fondness of it made you indifferent to every thing 
clse ; but this, 1 doubt, will be so far from justifying you, 
that it will prove to be your fault as well as your misfor- 
tune. God Almighty gave you all the blessings of life, and 
you set your heart wholly upon one, and despise or, un- 
dervalue all the rest;:---is this his fault or your's? nay, is it 
not to be very unthankful to heaven, as well as very scorn- 
ful to the rest of the world? Is it not to say--- because 
you have lost one thing God has given, you thank him for 
nothing he has left, and care not what he takes away ? 
Is it not to say, since one thing is gone out of the world, 
there is nothing in it which you think can deserve your 
kindness or esteem? A friend makes me a feast, and sets 
before me all that his care or kindness conld provide ; but 
I set my heart on one dish alone, and, if that happens to 
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be thrown down, I scorn all the rest; and, though” he 
sends for another of the same, yet I rise from the table in 
a rage, and say my friend is my enemy, and has done me 
the greatest wrong in the world: have I reason, Madam, 
or good grace, in what 1 do? or would it become me better 








to eat of the rest that is before me, and think no more of 


what had bappened, and could not be remedied? ' 
But, Madam, though religion were no party in your 
case, and that, for so violent and injurious a grief, you 
had nothing to answer to God, but only to the world and 
yourself, ‘yet {very much doubt how you wowld be ac- 
quitted.’ We bring into the world with us a poor, needy, 
uncertain life, short at the longest, and unquief at the 
on all the imaginations of the witty and the wise have 
ed 0! er busied to find out the ways how to revive 
it with pléasures, or to relieve it with diversions; how to 
‘compose it with ease, and settle it with safety. To some 
of those ends have been employed the institutions of law- 
givers, the reasonings of philosophers, the inventions ot 
‘poets, the ‘pains of labouring and the extravagances of 
voluptuous men. All the world is perpetually at: work 
about nothing else, bat only that out poor mortal fives 
should pass the easier and happier for that little’ time we 
possess them, or elsc end the better when we lose them. ° 
Passions ‘are, perhaps, the stings, without which, t they 
say, no honey is made; yet, I think, all sorts of men have 
ever agreed that they ought to be our servants, and: nol 
‘our masters ; to give us some agitation for entertainment or 
“exercise, bit never to throw sur reason ‘out of its seat. 
‘Perhaps I would hot always sit 'still, ‘or wotlld be some- 
‘times on horseback but I would never ridé a horse that 
‘galls omy flesh, or shukes My "bohés, or that runs awey 
‘with mie as hé-pleases, so that I can neither stop at a ver 
“or precipice.’ Better no passions at all than ‘have them 
“too violeAt ; or such alone as, instead of heightening our 
‘pleasures, afford ws nothing but yexation and pain. ‘ 
uF, : no a Hl 
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Hn all such lossés as your Ladyship’s: has been, there is 


something that common nuture cannot be denied---theve és 
t great deal that good-neture may be allowed ; but all en- 


‘cessive and outrageous grief or lamentation for the dead 


was accounted, among the antient christians, to’have some- 
thing of heathenish ; and, among the civil nations-of of, 
to have something of barbarous; and, therefore, it has been 
the care of the first to moderate it by their precepts, and 


the latter to’ restrain it by their laws, The longest time 


that has been aHowed to the’ forms of mourning, by the 


‘custom of any country, and in'any relation, has been but 
‘that of a yeur; in which ‘spnee the body is commonly 


snyposed to be mouldered away to-earth, and to -retain 
no more figure of what it was; Hut this has been giveh 

Inasband;: or wife, Ow the 
other side, to children under age nothing has been allowed; 


_and, F suppose, with particular -reason:(the common grountl 


of all general customs), perhaps; because they die in inné- 
cence, and without having tasted ‘the miseties of life so’ts 


we are sure theyare well when they leave’ us, and 


much ill, which would, in’ all appeatadice,’ liave befallen 
then if they had staid’mech Jonger with us” Besides, & 
parent may have twenty children, and so lis moutming may 
run through all the best of his hfe, if his losses ‘are fre- 
quent of that kind ; and our kimdiiess to children so young 
is taken to proceed from ‘common opinions, ‘or ima- 
ginations, not friendship or esteem; and to be groundetl 
upon entertaiument rather thdn-use,-in the many offices 
of life: ner would “it pass {rém any’ person besides ‘your 
Ladyship, to say you lost a-eoimpanion and friend at nine 
years old, though you -lest‘ané, indeed, Whe gave the fair- 
est hopes that could be 6f being both in time, and every 
thing else that was ‘cstimable and good ;- bet, yet, that 
itself God only knows, considering the ehanges of humotr 
and disposition, which are as gréat as those of feature and 
shape, in the first sixteen years of our lives ; considering the 
chances of time, the infection of company, the smares of 
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the world, and the passions of youth; so that the most 
excellent and agreeable creature of that tender age, and 
that seemed born under the happiest stars, might, by the 
course of years and accidents, come to be the most mise- 
rable herself, and more trouble to her friends, by living 
long, than she could have been by dying young, 

et, after all, Madam, could tears water the lovely 
plant, so as to make it grow again after once it is cut down; 
would sighs furnish new breath, or could it draw life and 
spirits from the wasting of your’s, I am sure your friends 








would be so far from accusing your passion, that they would . 


encourage it as much, and share it as deep, as they could. 
‘But, alas! the eternal laws of the creation extinguish all 
such hopes, forbid all such designs ; Nature gives us many 
children and friends to take them away, but takes none 
away to give them us again: and this makes the excesses 
of grief to have been so universally condemned as a thing 
unnatural, because so much in vain; whereas Nature, they 
say, does nothing in vain; as a thing so unreasonable, be- 
cause so contrary to our designs; for we all design to be 
well and at ease, and by grief we make ourselves ill of 
imaginary wounds, and raise ourselves troubles most pro- 
perly out of the dust; whilst our ravings and complaints 
are but like arrows shot up into the air, at no mark, and 
50 to no purpose, but only to fall back upon our heads, 
and destroy ourselves, instead of recovering or revenging 
our fmends, 

Perhaps, Madam, you will say, this is your design, or, 
if not, your desire; but I hope you are not yet so far 
gone, or so desperately bent: self-murder has ever been 
agreed upon as the greatest crime, and is punished here 
with the utmost shame, which is all that can be inflicted 
upon the dead, But, is the crime much less to kill our- 
selves by a slow poison than by a sudden wound? Now, 
if we do it, and know we do it, by a long and a continual 
grief, can we think ourselves innocent? What great differ- 


ence is there if we break our hearts or consume them : 
1 
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if we pierce them or bruise them, since all determines in 
the same death? The greatest crime is for a man to kill 
himself; is it a small one to wound himself by an anguish 
of heart, by grief or despair ; to ruin his health, to shorten 
his age, to deprive himself of all the pleasures, or eases, Or 
enjoyments of lift ? ; Pome 

Whilst I had any hopes your tears would ease you, or that 
your grief would consumeitself by liberty and time, your La- 
dyship knows very well I never once accused it, nor ever in- 
creased it, like many others, by the common, formal ways of 
asstiaging it; and this, I am sure, is the first affice of this 
kind I ever went about to perform, otherways than in the 
most ordinary forms. I was in hope whatwas so violent could 
not be so Yong; but when IT observed it to grow stronget 
with age, and increase, ‘like a stréam, the further it run$ 
when I saw it draw out to such unhappy conseqdences, 
afd threaten no Tess than your child, your health, and 
your life, I could no longer forbear this endeavour, tot 
end it, without begging of your Ladyship, for God’s sake 
and for your.own, for your children and for your friends, 
for your country’s and your family’s, thet you will no 
longer abandon yourself to so disconsolate a passion, but 
that you would, at length, awaken your piety, give way 
to yaur prudence, cherish those veins of good-humour that 


-aré sometimes so natural to’ you, ahd sear up those of iff, 


that would make you so unnatural to Your children and to 
yoursélf; but, above all, ‘that you would enter ypon the 
cares of. your health and your life, for your friends’ sake, 
at least, if not for your owb. For my part, { Know nothi 
could be to pie so'great an hondur and satisfaction, as ff 
your Ladyship would own me to, have contributed tows 


his cure; but, however, Horie can, rhaps re jas 
pretend to your pardon for the attempt 3 sinc thers noy 
ie sure, that has always had ‘at heart ie ater Hog 
gt your Ladyship’s family, nor can’ have S pe 


r 


tiare devotian and esteem, than, Mada, Be lige: 
iad Par eS ir oe eee 


* "edb d ay 7 ° 
and most humble servant. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 
Related of a Great Personage when at Weymouth: 


N one of his excursions during the hay-harvest, going 
into a field where only one woman was at work, she 
was asked where the rest of her companions were? To 
which she answered 

“* They are gone to see the King.” 

“ And why did you not go with them?” returned his 
Majesty. 

* T would not give a pin to see him,” replied the wo- 
man: “ besides, the fools that are gone to town will lose 
a day’s work by it, and that is more than I can afford to 
do: I have five children to work for,” &c. 

“ Well, then,” said his Majesty, putting some money 
into her hand, ** you may tell your companions whe are 
gone to see the King, that he came to see you.” 





| 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


DRURY LANR. 


March 2. NEW comedy, from the pen of Mr, Cum-, 
berland,. was ‘presented for the first time,” 
under the title of “ Lovers’ Resotutiows,” the cha- 
racters being as follow: : 
Major Manford, Mr. Pope ; Lord Burville, Mr. Wrough- 
ton; General Highmore, Mr. Palmer; Mr. Maplethorp, 
Mr. Dowton; Timothy Maplethorp, Mr. Suett; Jack 
‘Worthington, Mr. Bannister; David, Mr. Wathen. —Lady 
Caroline, Mrs. Pope ; Miss Rivers, Mrs. Young; Mrs. 
M Mrs. Sparks. 


| of the comedy is supposed to hap Sytted a 
proc ime The hero, te ie ee 1799, had fallen 
with Lady Caroline Htighmord:doughtes to the Eat of 


oe Burville. 





th 
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Burville. Being a captain in his Majesty’s service, he was 
ordered upon the expedition to Holland, and obliged to 
tear himself from the arms of his mistress, The old Earl 
was greatly averse to the match, on account of Captain 
Manford’s poverty, and took advantage of his absence to 
force Lady Caroline to marry a wealthy Baronet. In the 
course of a few months a divorce took place. We are ‘as- 
sured that this was not owing to the misconduct of the lady; 
but the author should have recollected that there is no 
more than one instance on record of a divorce being granted 
on a different ground. It was only her person, at any rate, 
which she could possibly have kept pure; for she still raged 
with love for Manford, and repeatedly attempted to cor- 
respond with him. ‘The hero, having made the campaign 
in Holland with great renown, is sent home (perhaps with 
dispatches). The action begins on his hve London. 





Lord Burville, as the sole meams:to.save bis child from the 
grave, entreats him to marry her. He refuses the offer ; 


and this resolution, we Conjecture, gives the name to the 
play. It is transitory, of course; but why or wherefore 
does not appear. Her character is not cleared up; and 
the Major has apparently no motive for forgiving her at 
the end of the fifth act, which he had not at the beginning 
@f the first. His delicate scruples might, perhaps, be done 
away by two or three visits which she paid him at his lodg- 
ings !---The next person in importance is a protegé of the 
hero’s, Miss Fanny Rivers. She was the sister of a bro- 
ther officer, who, in his last moments, consigned her to his 
care. With what propriety we shal) not consider, he keeps 
her in the same house with him. However, he tells her that 
she has no hopes of becoming his wife. Her lovers are 
the two nephews of the landlord of the house, one of whom 
is a man-milliner, and the ‘san fc ra men, The 
yeoman had acquired the friendship of the Major b 
ing him ausliig ‘the embarkation f Deal ; ante ty ie 
verest, he obtains the hand of the fair Fanay. 3 
Te 
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. TFothis sketch, itwill easily be seen, titth could be added, 
unless we took a pleasure in finding fault and holding up to 
fidicule, The sentiments arc always unexceptionable, and 
eften highly laudable. A compliment was paid in the'third 
act to the brave Abercromby, which was‘received with en- 
thusiasm. 

- A character, with some pretensions to originality, is a 
duelling Lieutenant-General ; but the features are not very 
well defined. Though the pathos is in general affectation, 
and the wit buffoonery, in one or two scenes the dialogue 
is sprightly and elegant. Mr. Pope did every thing possible 
in Major Manford, and Mrs. Pope in Caroline. The other 
parts were adequately sustained. 

The first two acts were pretty well received; but, from 
the beginning of the third: to the dropping of the curtain, 
the disapprobation of the audience became more and more 
unequivocal; and it was-rowtill after repeated efforts that 
2 bearing) could be procured to give: it out ‘for Saturday, 
We fad, however, that the author has withdrawn it. 








COVENT GARDEN. 


Marek $. Tire Oratorios for the Lent season commenced; 
under the direction of Mr. Ashley; and, with the ait! of 


Mfrs. Rillington, Miss Stevens, Miss Tyrer, °Mr. Braharif 


and Mr, Denman, have brought crowded audiences. 


EGYPTIANA. 


In addition to what we enumerated in our last number, 
we have to mention spectrology as forming a part of the 
amusements at this theatre. It certainJy is not so rational 
an entertainment as the other; but, being sanctioned by 
the voice of public approbation, it will be counted an im- 

nt, addition to that-fund of amusement for which the 
Fzyptiana experiences so liberal a patronage; especially 
when it ts considered that this representation of superna- 
tural agency rs conducted in the most pleasing mannef 

Githout the total extinction of light. 
Cabinet 





* 














refs Maker, Hanover Street, HanoverSguare. 
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Cabinet of Fashion, 
WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. 


WALKING DRESS. 


1. A black chip hat, with black ostrich feathers and ri- 
bands; a scarlet kerseymere pelise, and bearskin tippet. 

The hair, in general, short on the forehead, and 
parted. 


FULL DRESSES, 


2. A lace cap, with a gold band and wreath. A blue 
sarcenet dress, with Jace ruff; and gold or diamond neck- 
Jace; 

3. A bonnet of black velvet and yellow satin, trimmed 
with black lace, a yellow and black feather. ‘The dress 
white, with an outer robe of yellow muslin or sarcenet. 


WALKING DRESS. 


4. A hat of purple velvet, trimmed with purple feathers 
and ribands, A pelise of purple velvet, with a lace ruff. 


FULL DRESSES, 

5. A hat of black velvet, or the crown white satin, turned 
up with black velvet; on the front a gold embossed star, 
with ostrich feathers. The dress pink muslin, with an outer 
robe of white: the whole trimmed with gold. 

6. A head-dress of white satin, with a wreath of white 
muslin in front; and blue and white short ostrich feathers, 
trimmed with gold cord and tassels, ‘The dress white, with 
a border of lace on the sleeves. A robe of blue sarcenet, 
trimmed with a fringe of white feathers ; and gold sliders on 
the breast and shoulders. 


‘VOL. VIIT. 
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School of Arts. 


NO. XL. 
An excellent Receipt for Consumptive Persons. 


HIRTY large snails ; a quarter of a pound of arrow- 
root; two ounces of hartshorn shavings; four figs, 
slit; four sprigs of hyssop; boil them in a quart of water 
till it comes to a pint; then strain it off. The dose is 
half a pint three times a day, with a teacup-full of new 
milk, a little warm :---if the stomach be weak, put only 
two ounces of India-root, and ene ounce of hartshorn 
shavings. 
If half a pint is too large a dose at a time, a quarter of 
a pint, or less, as the stomach will bear it; but, whatever 
the dose, add the teacup-full of milk.—It is so very nou- 
rishing to the stomach, that it will be victuals and drink : 
it recovered in a few weeks a person who bad been given 
over by the faculty. 


Receipts for the Bite of a Gnat. 


I. Take a small quantity of Venice treacle and sweet 
oil, mixed together, and apply to the place, and in six 
hours you will tind relief, 

II. Take of leaves of green elder and rue equal quanti- 
ties; bruise them in a mortar, and to every teacup-full of 
the juice add half the quantity of vinegar, and two drachms 
of common salt, 

Ill. ‘lo a quarter of a pint of water, ina phial, put one 
scruple of corrosive sublimated mercury: with a bit of 
rag dipped in the mixture, rub the part affected half a mi- 
nute, two or three times a-day, shaking the phial at the 
time of using it. 


The 
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The Apollonian Wreath. 


AN ADDRESS 


From a Father to his Child, who had by her Behaviour broken 
his Heart, 


A LITTLE longer, and these hollow eyes 


Will, with t gard looks, reproach no more;.. . 
A little longer, and these -drawn sighs, 


These bursts of agony, will all be o’er. 


I little thought, when smiling in my arms, 
Marking each op’ning beauty of thy face; 

Gazing with rapture on thy infant charms, 
Whilst Fancy pictur'd every rising grace ;-.. 


I little thought, that, like the op’ning rose, 

W hich blooms so sweétly in gay Summer's morn, 
That, as it grew, "twould rob me of . 

And sting my bosom with its deadly thorn. 
















Oh! "tis too much. - -life cannot long sustain 

(And, while | think, my braim-with grief turns wild); 
It cannot long support that tort’ring pain. . - 

That worst of evils...an ungrateful child ! 


Bb? 
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Though now you treat me with unfeeling scorn, 
Thy wretched father will his child forgive ; 
Remorse will come, when to the grave I’m borne, 
And bitter anguish in thy bosom live,.... 









A time, my poor, misguided child, will come, 
W hen my reproaches you no longes hear ; 

When I am carry’d to my last, long home, 

Too late repentance will thy bosom tear. 












Oh ! had thy angel mother liv’d to know 
The vice and mis’ry of her Emma’s doom, 
She could not have sustain’d the dreadful blow, 
Rut sunk for refuge in the peaceful tomb. 


Oh! God...upon my wretched child look down ; 
To Virtue’s paths her erring steps restore ; 

May her repentance for her crimes atone... 
Uh! grant this pray’r, when I shall be no more ! 










Oatanpo, 






EXTEMPORE ON VIEWING THE SOURCE OF 
THE THAMES. 


H! mighty Thames!...how small the souree 
From whence thy waters fow, 

That crown Britannia’s isle with wealth, — 

Aad make the nations bow. 







Behold that river, England's boast, 

By which her fame expands 
O’er many a sea, o’er many a coast, 
O’er many distant lands, 







And may we sing thy praises long, 

W ith hearts of joy and mirth; 
And may'st thou make a theme for song 
On ev'ry lab’rer’s hearth. 






NANCY: 
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NANCY: 4 SONG. 
[From Bloomfield’s ‘* Rural Tales,” &c. just published, } 


yu ask me, dear Nancy, what makes me presume 
That you cherish a secret affection for me ? 

When we see the flow'rs bud, don't we look for the bloom ? 
Then, sweetest, attend, while 1 answer to thee. 


When we young men with pastimes the twilight beguile, 
I watch your plump cheek till it dimples with joy ; 
And observe, that whatever occasions the smile, 
You give me a glance; but provokingly coy. 


Last month, when wild stcawberries pluckt.in the grove, 
Like beads on the tall seeded grass you had strung ; 

You gave me the choicest... hop’d ’twas for love.;... 
Aad I told you my hopes while the nightingale sung. 


Remember the viper : - . ."twas close at your feet ; 
How you started, and threw yourself into my arms ; 
Not a strawberry there was so ripe for so sweet 
As the lips which I kiss’d to subdue your alarms, 


Bn opie pis ay tadedpaprseray fair, 
at a blow v'd a strong bending bough ! 
Though Luoy and other gay lasses were there; . ' 
Not one of them shew'd such compassion as you. 
And was it compassion ?...by heav’n, "twas more ! : 
That telltale betrays you ;..-that blush on your cheek, 
Then come, dearest maid, all your trifling give o'er, . 
.And whisper what Candour will teach you to speak. 


Can you stain my fair honour with one broken vow ? 
Can you say that I’ve ever occasion’d a pais ? 

On Truth’s honest base let your tenderness grow : 
I swear to be faithful again and agaia, 


Bb3 
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“WINTER SONG. 


[From the same. } 


Dp" boy, throw that icicle down, 


And sweep this deep snow from the door : 


Old Winter comes on with a frown... 
A térrible frown for the poor. 
In a season so rude and forlorn, 
How can age, how can infancy, bear 
The silent neglect and the scorn 
Of those who have plenty to spare? 


Fresh broach’d is my cask of old ale, 
Well-tim’d now the frost is set in; 
Here’s Job come to tell us a tale... 
We'll make him at home to a pin. 
While my wife and I bask o’er the fire, 
The roll of the seasons will prove, _ 
That time may diminish desire, 
But cannot extinguish true love. 


O, the pleasures of neighbourly chat, 
If you can but keep scandal away, 

To learn what the world has been at, 
And what the great orators say ! 

Though the wind through the crevices sing, 
And hail down the chimney rebound, 


I'm heppler than many a king, — 
While’the bellows blows bass to the sound. 


Abundance was never my lot ; 
But out of the trifle that’s giv’n, 
That no curse may alight on my cot, 
I'll distribute the bounty of Heav’n : 
The fool and the slave gather wealth, 
But if I add nought to my store, 
Yet while I keep Consctence in health, 
I’ve a atine that will never grow poor. 






TR 
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THE DREAM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HOLTY. . 










4 









DREAM’D I was a linnet gay 
By Fanny's. care carets'd ; 

And playful pluck'd the knot away 
That grac’d her lovely breast ; 






And flutter’d, fearless of a check, 
Upon her lily hand ; 

Then hopp'd again upon her neck, 
And peck’d the rosy band: 






W hile sporting with her flaxen hair, 

I sung each warbling strain ; 
And, when fatigu’d with pleasure there, 
Flew to her breast again. 







No bed so ¢weet, with roses crown'd, 
That blush’d in Eden’s vale ; 

Nor vi'let’s bloom, diffus’d around, 

That scents the morning gale. 







Nought with her voice could be compar’d 
That warbled o'er her tongue ; ‘ 
’T was sweet as ever mortals heard, 
Or angels ever sung. 







Each tender feeling doubly. warm’d 
With ev'ry kind caress ; 

Such bliss, that all my senses charm'Jd, 
No tongue can e’er express. 






Fresh comforts for my love to bring, 

And pleasures more to seek, 
I flapp’d, by turns, each lengthen’d wing, 
To fan her glowing check. 






But, ah ? how short is Pleasure’s day... 
How soon each comfort fiees!... 

The blissful vision pass’d away, 

Like clouds before the breeze. 
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THE BEST GIRL IN THE NATION. 


EAR the church, by the stream, in a very old town, 
Renown’d for its corn cultivation, . 

Where the natives are rude, and ill-bred as the clown, 

Save one virgin therein, search up hill end down, . 

Will be found the Best Fair in the Nation. 




































Not seventeen years of her age can I trace, 

Except in her mind's cultivation ; 
For her innate perfection charms more than her face,..- 
There Virtue and Purity’s aided by grace 

In this lovely Best Girl in the Nation. 








Nature's crown’d ‘this fair maid with her very best gift, 
All mildness without affectation ; 

And, as good comes so slow, and sorrow so swift, 

What man would not, grateful, his hands high uplift, 
To possess this Best Fair in the Nation ? 








Some time must elapse ere again I depart, 
With love, and with high expectation, 
To ask the fair virgin possessing my heart, 
If she'll suffer me, low and dejected, to part, 
Without the Best Girl in the Nation 
Amator. 





A POETIC EPISTLE, 


Addressed to the Editor of the Museum, occasioned by his having 
inserted the Oro Woman’s satirical Remarks upon ‘the Ladies of 


the present Age. 


HY sure, Mr. Editor, you must take pai 
To'convince half the world you're ient in brains ; 
For the man who conducteth a work for the ladies, 
Ought, doubtless, to know that to flatter his trade is : 
And, instead’of inserting that Old Woman’s® spite, 
About spectres that in a mere veil of white, 










* See the Old Woman’s remarks in her forty-second Number, page 
the seventh, 






Yor 
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You ought to admire the taste of these days, 


Which, instead of concealing, now fully displays 

The charms of dame Nature in various ways. 

For who a sich gem in a cask would conceal? 

But, proud of its value, all love to reveal... 

Then, if a fair maid has a bosom of snow, 

Pray, who can condemn her for making a show ? 

Or if the mere blades* of her shoulders are white, 

I think the exposure a delicate sight : 

And as to the figure, that’s form’d by some Grace... 
Ye gods! admire it...much more than a face, 
Oh! how I delight in that drapery thin, 

That sheweth each muscle that moveth within ; 
That gossamer dress, which so nicely conceals, 

Yet still fires the bosom by what it reveals ; 

Those cobweb inclosures delighteth my mind ; 

And yet that,O/d Woman would have us all blind t 
Ve ladies th, and ye belles of this town, 
Aisist me to pull this vile Old Woman down; 
Assist me to tell her the motive is plain, 

Aid the men all discover the cause of her strain. 
Her beauty is past...and the showing of shape 
Resernblee the tale of the fox and yh ria 
Yet it is not against the mere dress she must write ; 
For the mind becomes sharer in bodily spite; --. 
And even the nurse-maids come in for a rail, 
Because the poor baby is told a fine tale ; 
And taught to believe a young lady t, so fine, 
Can never be mortal. ..but thing divine. 
Again, she attacketh the heads of all schools ; 
One half she thinks rogues, and the other half fools : 


For though rogue is not mention’d, tis poet plais 
brain. 


That such are the thoughts that arise in 

But, oh! would those ladies, that J so revere, 
Descend from the region of leatning’s bright sphere, 
And aid me in trouncing this shocking old dame, 
Who vilely attempteth to tarnish their fame ; 

And who'trieth to prove, that accomplishments tend 


To injure the minds. -though ’tis plain they must mend; - 


For music and French, united, combine 
To make a young lady effulgently shine ;-.. 





* Alluding 


low behind, ' 
t See the Old Woman's observations wpen the injudicious conduct of 


nurse-imaids and governesses, page the fourth. 


to the present fashion of cutting the ladies’ gowns 80 very 


And 
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And even the daughters of persons in trade 
No longer feel humble, or even afraid, 
To mix in the circles of Rank and of State, 
For Diffidence long has been quite out of date ; 
All mauveise Aonte now is laid cmoaly nts 

And freedom’s the word. ..or the lady's guide. 
A mere farmer's daughter is taught to despise 

The old-fashion’d notions of puddings and pies; 
And I scarcely believe there is one to be found, 
Who knows that a _ ought to be round, 
Can fingers that lightly skim over the keys 
Descend to degrading employments like eat.” 
Ah!...no, my Sir. . and, as to the mind 
That is tutor’d in schools, it becomes so refin'd, 
gam a Agee name of domestic affairs 

s enough to nea lady up stairs... 
Again, the OW Womaa wo bye efteck 
Upon doots*, and declares that the girls look like Jacds, 
Or Roberts, ot Richards, or any mao’s name, 
That attaches to ladies some portion of shame... 
In short, she’s a compound of malice and spite ; 
And so is the author of * = ey and Whitet ;” 
For the nt appearance of females, to me, 
Is enough 10 re a dul] hermit with glee.... 
With glee, did I say ?...1 mean with affection ; 
For a hermit can feel, though he shrinks at detection : 
And what I admire, I can never refuse 
To support by the aid of my head and my muse. 





LINES 
Toa young Laty, on being some Time estranged from her. 
w= Time its weary course rolls on, 








W hen num'"rous years are gone, 
Sy, Laura, wilt thou think of mr, 
‘on him who dotes on thee } 
* See page the seventh. 
“t A sentence used by the author of a Satirical Poom upon the shadow- 
like appeasance of the ladies at Bath. 


Wil 
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Wilt thou once heave a tender sigh, 
Or start a tear from either eye, 

To muse on hours we both have . 
That gaily flew..-alas !...too fast ? 










No trace they now Have left behind, 
Save anguish, in my tortur’d mind ; 
No mark of all'my joy remains... 


For joys, alas! are turn’d to pains, 







Oh! how it chills my shadd’ting breast, 
What rankling thoughts my soul infest, 
When Fear suggests the Fate’s decree, 
That Laura was not born for me! 










Come, ray Hope...bring all thy train, 


Midst whom the preety reign;--- 
Accursed Fear, and cank’ring Spleen, 
With thee, bright maid ! a never seen. 


Oh !..-kindly lend thy cheering aid 
Nor let a glimpse of m hoon fale ta 
A single glimpse, that darts.a ra 

On mine and Laura’ ‘s weldlng day | 


J, P. H. 
Crown-office Row, Tempie, 













SOLUTION OF THE CHARADE 


WHICH APPEARED tN GUA LAST. 


Land-grave, 






NEW CHARADE. 
By a Gentleman, addressed to his Wife, to whom he had been Guardian. 
EAR are the } i ae | 


* brs ispla 
Wheain my nstai a 


Vet "tis thy presence which ex con 
The joy, and makes it sweet. 
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And may it long, Eliza, prove 
The dearest bliss of life; 

The soft abode of genuine love, 
To thee, my valu'd wife! 


Not distant or remote the date 
When you my Second were; 

Before you had consign’d your fate 
Into a husband’s care. 


And when returning from afar 
Towards my Whole’s lov'd goal, 
I feel it like the polar star, 
That seems to guide my soul, 


EN a 


Correspondence, &c. 


OUR Poetical Correspondents are too numerous to be individually an- 
swered. Such as are entitled to insertion will soon see marks of our 
attention, 

Amicus certainly alludes to some other Publication. The Article 
that he mentions never did nor ever would find admittance into our 
Work, 

W. B. Aonours us very much, and cannot add*to his favours more 
highly than by forwarding the Article that he mentions. 

Why does Laura complain of our inattention? Can she think of no 
other cause for the non-insertion of her Poem ? 

A Governess of an Establishment in Kent Ags our best thanks for her 
friendly and obliging Letter, We hope always to retain the good 
opinion of Ladies of her way of thinking on the subject of Female 
Amusements. , 

The Essay of Horatio is much too long ; and that of A. M. too dull 
Ser admsssion. m7 4 
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